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THE MACEDONIAN MAZE.* 


In these days of enterprising jour- 
nalism it is but rarely that official pub- 
lications serve to throw much new 
light on passing events. The Foreign 
Office is generally forestalled by the 
ubiquitous foreign correspondent. Yet 
the exhaustive Blue-book on Turkey 
recently laid before members of Par- 
liament, though teaching us little that 
we did not know already, is not devoid 
of interest. It is interesting as a gen- 
eral treatise on the complicated ail- 
ments of the Sick Man of Europe; but 
it is more especially valuable as a clue 
to this modern labyrinth of murder 
and myth, whose name is familiar to 
all, but whose inner architecture is un- 
derstood by so few—the Macedonian 
question. 

Among the many contributions to 
this voluminous record of Macedonian 
intrigue, not the least notable are those 
from Mr. F. Elliot, his Majesty’s rep- 
resentative at Sophia, and from Sir Al- 
fred Biliotti, British Consul-General at 
Salonica. Mr. Elliot’s reports contain 
2 most instructive account of the ques- 
tion viewed from the Bulgarian side of 
the frontier, while Sir Alfred’s eloquent 
despatches, presenting as they do a 


*1. Correspondence respecting the Affairs of 
South-Eastern Europe.” Presented te  botb 
Houses of Parliament by command of his Majes- 
ty. February 1903. (Cd. 1403.) 

2. “The Macedonian Question.’’ 
duction by F. 8S. Stevenson, M.P. 
rison, 1902. 


With an Intro- 
London: Har- 


picture of the agitation in Macedonia 
itself, add the vividness of local detail 
to the merit of an authentic chronicle 
of events. The statements of these 
two authorities, together with those 
derived from numerous other sources, 
establish with conclusive unanimity 
the fact that the agitation, which year 
after year threatens the peace of Eu- 
rope, has its origin less in popular dis- 
content with Ottoman maladministra- 
tion than in the adroit and unscrupu- 
lous exploitation of that feeling by 
Bulgarian ambition. 

The Christian peasantry of Mace- 
donia, in common with that of the 
other provinces of the Turkish Empire, 
has long been suffering from the three- 
fold evils of political subjection, eco- 
nomic exhaustion, and social degrada- 
tion. This is a truth as impossible to 
deny as it would be impolitic to over- 
look. Owing partly to the stupidity and 
eallousness of the central government, 
which has never been able to appreci- 
ate, still less to foster, the resources 
of the countries under its control; part- 
ly to the inherent distinction between 
Mussulman and non-Mussulman, which 
forms the necessary basis of a theo- 


3. ‘Tableau General des Ecoles Helleniques dans 
la Turquie d’E.arope. Avec un Tableau Compar- 
atif des Ecoles Helleniques et Bulgares dans les 
Vilayets de Monastir, de Salonique, et d’Adrian- 
ople. Constantinople, 1902. 
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cratic state like the Turkish Empire; 
and above all, to the position of inferi- 
ority which is the unavoidable lot of 
a disarmed population subject to an 
armed alien race—owing to these fun- 
damental causes of poverty and op- 
pression, lasting peace is unattainable 
in Turkey. But the ill-feeling which 
these mischiefs engender slumbers un- 
der normal conditions. The Christians, 
rent asunder by intestine divisions and 
antipathies, are too well aware of their 
own weakness to think of revolt; the 
experience of ages has taught them 
that submissiveness is the best policy, 
and that the more submissive they are 
the less reason for complaint they 
have. “The bended head shall be spared 
by the sword” is a maxim of old Turk- 
ish law which has passed into a prov- 
erb among the Christian subjects of 
the Sultan. The Turk may oppress, 
but he never persecutes except when 
provoked. Turkish fanaticism as the 
motive of atrocities is a legend born 
of Occidental ignorance and nourished 
by Oriental self-interest. 

If the history of Turkey teaches us 
any lesson, it is that massacre is not 
the spontaneous outcome of Mussul- 
man hatred for the Christian, but a 
deliberate measure occasionally adopt- 
ed by a barbarous government as the 
simplest and cheapest solution of a do- 
mestic political problem. This is a fact 
from which ambitious agitators have 
learnt to draw their profit; and the 
possibility of provoking a massacre 
which will enable them to pose before 
the eyes of the civilized world as the 
interesting victims of Moslem ferocity 
is one of their most valuable assets. 
But no eastern revolutionary society 
has ever made more consistent and 
shameless use of this feature of Otto- 
man statesmanship than the association 
universally notorious as the Macedo- 
nian Committee—a company of aspi- 
rants to the crown of immortality 
earned by other people’s martyrdom. 
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This company of tragic-comedians 
originated in the desire to systematize 
the efforts for the realization of the 
glorious dream of a Greater Bulgaria, 
conceived by Count Ignatieff and his 
fellow-Panslavs more than thirty years 
ago, and sanctioned by the abortive 
Treaty of San Stefano. This object 
has ever since 1879 been zealously 
pursued by Bulgarian politicians—with 
Russia’s assistance till 1885; in defiance 
of Russian opposition after that date. 
Some fifteen years before that criti- 
cal epoch, the Exarchic propaganda, 
brought to life by Panslavic influence 
and to maturity by Panslavic money, 
had founded in different parts of Mace- 
donia numerous schools and churches, 
the mission of which was to wean as 
many of the inhabitants as possible 
from the Greek Patriarchate and to in- 
spire them with the Bulgarian idea. 
The charm of learning and religious 
independence was strengthened by the 
powerful inducements of free board 
and lodging, instruction and clothing, 
offered to pupils, and of pecuniary aid 
rendered to their parents. By these 
means, and by the corruption of village 
priests and venal notables, the Bul- 
garian Church succeeded at first in at- 
tracting a large portion of that CkLvis- 
tian element of uncertain origin which 
is claimed by Bulgarians, Greeks, Rou- 
manians, and Servians alike. 

Scholars thus collected from the 
highways and byways of the interior 
were imported into the great towns, 
where the Greeks constituted the ma- 
jority, such as Monastir, or even into 
cities like Salonica, where the Slavs 
were conspicuous by their absence. 
There they were housed in luxurious 
buildings; and this plausible display of 
a fictitious Bulgarian predominance, 
calculated to deceive the intelligent 
foreigner, but no one else, was added 
to the other items of the Panslavic 
programme. Where persuasion failed, 
force was employed; and those Mace- 











donian peasants who were found proof 
against silver often succumbed to steel. 
In addition to these expedients of cor- 
ruption and intimidation, brigand bands 
were organized from amidst the desti- 
tute and the dissolute. Their ranks, 
as time went on, were swelled by the 
promising graduates of the Exarchic 
high schools;* they were armed in Bul- 
garia under the very eyes of the au- 
thorities, and at the first blush of 
spring made their pernicious appear- 
ance in Macedonia. There they re- 
mained until the autumn, despoiling 
the wealthy without distinction of 
creed or race, but reserving their mur- 
derous attacks for their political rivals, 
Turks, Servians, and especially Greeks. 
When the snows of winter, or the 
spasmodic activity of the Turkish 
troops, rendered a continuation of the 
campaign impossible, the patriots used 
to retire across the frontier and enjoy 
a hard-earned rest as a preparation for 
further activity. This is the history of 
the Bulgarian movement in Macedonia 
from 1879 to 1883, when the Turkish 
government, by an unusual exhibition 
of energy, succeeded in exterminating 
most of the revolutionary bands, thus 
closing the first chapter of Bulgarian 
patriotism—a chapter which, as will 
appear, was soon to have a successor. 

This misfortune obliged Bulgarian 
patnots to change their tactics. Noisy 
demonstrations in the Principality suc- 
ceeded to the armed invasions of the 
neighboring province; eloquentspeeches 
were delivered and graphic articles 
published, wherein the condition of the 
Bulgarian peasantry under Turkish 
domination, aggravated by these very 
invasions, was depicted in the blackest 
colors; baseless or grossly exaggerated 
accounts of Moslem outrages were 
transmitted to the champions of the 


1“The ordinary Macedonian Bulgarian who 
works for the Committee does so, either be- 


cause, having passed through a Bulgarian gym- 
nasium, he will not return to his village to earn 
his livelihood by manual labor, and yet cannot 
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cause abroad, and by them circulated 
over Western Europe for the edification 
of a blasé public thirsting for excite 
ment. In a word, the sensational ma- 
chinery of an atrocity agitation, which 
had already been tried with such sig- 
nal success, was again set in motion. 
As often has happened since, impartial 
observers on the spot warned the in- 
habitants of Europe against giving un- 
qualified credence to these rumors, the 
nature and object of which were ex- 
posed by the consuls of the Powers in 
Macedonia and by a commission spe- 
cially appointed by the embassies at 
Constantinople, who also easily demon- 
strated the fantastic character of Bul- 
garia’s claim to be considered the rep- 
resentative of the majority of the 
Macedonian population. 

The effort to induce Europe to inter- 
vene having thus failed, an attempt 
was made to kindle general insurrec- 
tion; and in 1884 numerous bands were 
once more formed in Bulgaria and de- 
spatched into Macedonia. But the 
Turkish authorities were not unpre- 
pared for this move. The patriots were 
routed, and many of the would-be lib- 
erators were killed or captured with 
the assistance of the native population, 
who not only remained unmoved by 
the efforts of their self-constituted 
champions, but took an active part in 
suppressing them. Similar attempts 
were made in the ensuing summer, one 
of the bands being led by an officer of 
the Russian army; but they met with 
a similar fate. 

The events of the following months 
entirely altered the aspect of affairs. 
The annexation of Eastern Roumelia 
deprived the revolutionaries of Russia’s 
patrenage; while the three days’ war 
with Servia, and the deposition of the 
victorious Prince Alexander Batten- 


find ‘suitable employment’ for his brain, or be- 


cause he prefers to live by brigandage, politi- 
cal or other.”’ 


(Acting Consul-General Shipley to 
Sir N. O’Conor. Correspondence, etc.; inclosure 


in No. 18.) 
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berg, absorbed their attention for a 
time. But the principal check on their 
activity came with Stambulofft’s rise to 
power; for it was that remarkable 
man’s policy to further Bulgarian in- 
terests in Turkey, not by open viola- 
tion of international law—a method the 
futility of which had been clearly 
proved by repeated failure—but by dip- 
lomatic means. He cultivated cordial 
relations with the Porte, and, thanks 
partly to the Sultan’s favor, which he 
had won by the ruthless persecution 
of the Macedonian agitators, partly to 
the support of those Powers whose in- 
terest it was to perpetuate Bulgaria’s 
alienation from Russia, he succeeded 
in obtaining many important conces- 
sions from the Porte. Under his aus- 
pices several new Exarchic bishoprics 
and schools were established, and the 
so-called Bulgarian commercial agents 
various parts of Mace- 
donia. These, by the way, are the 
functionaries whom M. Zinovieff, the 
Russian ambassador at Constantinople, 
speaking to his British colleague not 
very long ago, described with undiplo- 


appointed in 


matic explicitness as little else than 


revolutionary agents, whose main occu- 
pation seems to consist in joining revo- 
lutionary committees, placing them in 
communication with the Macedonian 
Comniittees of Bulgaria, and assisting 
them to procure arms, and generally to 
organize ap insurrectionary movement.’ 
however, was as 
His subtle- 


Stambuloff’s reign, 
brief as it was brilliant. 
ties were not appreciated by his com- 


patriots: his policy, enforced as it was 
by no gentle hand, raised against him 
besides 


n host of enemies at home, 
those whom his Russophobia 


ready created elsewhere; and he was 


had al- 


“removed,” 
The murder 
preparing the way 


of the dictator, while 


for a reconciliation 


with Russia, was also the signal for 


*Sir N. O’Conor to the Marquess of Lans- 


downe, Correspondence, No. 17. 
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the resuscitation of the Macedonian 
Comunittee. Under the Russophil 
Stoiloff cabinet, which enjoyed the 
support of the Macedonian party, new 
revolutionary bands were formed in 
the Principality and led to failure by 
ofticers of the Bulgarian army. It was 
after that defeat that the agitators, 
convinced at last of the shortcomings 
of one-sided action, determined to es- 
tablish a supplementary organization 
in Macedonia itself; and the Local 
Committee was then founded. How- 
ever, such is the perversity of fortune, 
this new departure was not attended 
by the success which was anticipated; 
for the financial crisis, which about 
that time brought Bulgaria to the brink 
of bankruptcy, forced the government 
to curtail its lavish expenditure on the 
Exarchic propaganda. Many scholastic 
posts were then abolished; the liberal 
salaries of teachers were reduced; the 
pensions hitherto paid to pupils and 
their parents were stopped; the pur- 
chase of priests and notables became 
less easy; and the native population, 
which had been accustomed to regard 
the pursuit of patriotism as a rich 
source of income, was bitterly disillu- 
sioned. The ranks of Bulgarian dis- 
ciples began to melt away; and many 
of the disappointed converts, seeing 
that there was no longer any profit or 
comfort in apostasy, returned to the 
fold of the Greek Church, while others 
proved their consistency by devoting 
themselves to the Servian propaganda 
which, since 1885, was basking in the 
sunshine of Russian imperial and Pan- 
slavie munificence. 

Thus the Bulgarian agitators sudden- 
ly found the edifice reared by so much 
perseverance, expenditure, and crime, 
crumbling away, and the ground which 
they already considered secure slipping 
from under their feet. But their ardor 
was not chilled by adversity. With a 
tenacity worthy of a nobler purpose, 
they resolved to retain by pure terror 
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what they had acquired by the mixed 
methods of persuasion, purchase, and 
promiscuous assassination. Dilettan- 
tism was abandoned; and crime was 
henceforth organized on a large and 
comprehensive scale. Turks and Greeks 
were the first victims of this renewal 
of Bulgarian energy, soon followed by 
the notables of those Grecophil, though 
Slavophone, villages which had re- 
mained loyal to the mother church and 
to Hellenic ideals. This phase of the 
movement is well summed up by Sir 
Alfred Biliotti in his masterly despatch 
of December 9, 1902:— 


Proselytism and terrorism were the 
means by which they sought to utterly 
destroy all tranquillity and to reduce 
the inhabitants of the district to such 
complete misery as would force them 
to fall in with their revolutionary 
ideas. The priests and the schaolmas- 
ters, working with the daily increasing 
bands at their backs, instilled into the 
minds of the peasants that they must 
look for relief io Bulgaria, and prepare 
for the great struggle which should 
give liberty to their children. Little 
by little they removed all those who, 
faithful to the Patriarchate, refused 
their allegiance: and in the sandjak of 
Serres alone over one hundred Greeks, 
Viachs, and Orthodox Bulgarians fell 
victims to their vengeance and cru- 
elty. * 


Meanwhile the Central Committee at 
Sophia was not idle. Count Lams- 
dorff, in a conversation with Sir C. 
Scott, our ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg, on February 20, 1901, declared 
that that Committee 


had lost all claim to be regarded as 
patriotic, and had degenerated into an 
anarechical propaganda, whose chief 
aim was to extort money by intimida- 
tion.* 


—an indictment amply corroborated by 


*Sir N. O’Conor to the Marquess of Lans- 
downe. Correspondence; inclosure 1, in No. 348. 

*Sir C. Scott to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 
Tb. No. 14, 


the independent evidence of our own 
diplomatic agents in Bulgaria. Mr. 
McGregor refers to the association as 
“a criminal propaganda,”* while Mr. 
Elliot’s despatches are even more out- 
spoken on the subject. We are told 
that not only Bulgarians and Slavo- 
Macedonians, but all residents in the 
Principality who have the misfortune 
to be comfortably off are liable to ex- 
tortion, and, in case of refusal, to 
death. The Committees at Sophia, like 
the Fenian societies in the Ireland of 
thirty years ago, issue bonds redeem- 
able after the declaration of Macedoni- 
an autonomy; and these bonds, accom- 
panied by “threats of being entered in 
the black-book,” are bestowed upon 
Greeks, Roumanians, Jews, and Ar- 
menians with a fatal impartiality as 
to race or religion. 

The Bulgarian government itself, 
while strenuously denying the truth of 
most of the charges brought against 
the Committee, is fain to admit that 
the agents of the latter “have levied 
blackmail upon natives and foreigners 
in the Principality.” That this govern- 
ment, notwithstanding its fluent de- 
nials, is not a stranger to the Com- 
mittee’s proceedings, is placed beyond 
the shadow of a doubt by numberless 
facts recorded in the Blue-book before 
us. Thus an agent of the Committee 
at Sophia, already convicted of the 
attempted murder of a Roumanian, on 
making a similar assault on a Greek, 
who had refused to subscribe to the 
Committee’s funds, was sheltered by 
no less a person than the prefect of 
police.* Another delegate of the same 
association, accused of extorting money 
by threats from Roumanian subjects, 
was defended by an array of counsel 
including not only members of the 
party then in power but even an ex- 


5Sir C. Scott to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 
Tb. No. 7. 

Mr. Elliot to the Marquess 
Nos. 19, 32, etc. 

TNo. 20. 


of Lansdowne, 
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minister of finance;* and the opening 
speech by the public prosecutor him- 
self was, according to Mr. Elliot’s re- 
port, “an argument in favor of, rather 
than against, the prisoner.”® Con- 
versely, former presidents of the Com- 
mittee have been ministers of justice.” 
Moreover, the bands which break into 
Macedonia every spring are recruited 
in the Principality, drilled by garrison 
officers in uniform,” and armed with 
rifles “stolen” from the government 
stores; meetings are frequently held 
under the ominous shadow of “a black 
flag with skull and cross-bones”; and 
the “Reformi” newspaper, the organ 
of the Macedonian Committee, contin- 
ues to inflame public opinion. 

When these proofs of official com- 
plaisance, not to say complicity, are 
brought to the notice of the Prince’s 
ministers, their answers are such as 
Moliére or Mr. Gilbert could hardly 
improve upon. The revolutionary 
centres in which the bands are armed 
and trained are ingenuously described 
as “Sporting Clubs”; and the Sublime 
Porte is generously credited with “a 
considerable gift of imagination thus 
to distort the simplest facts’; for are 
not “even Ottoman subjects compelled 
to take part in rifle practice?” * Again, 
the violent language of the govern- 
ment’s acknowledged organs is ex- 
plained away as harmless; for, says 
M. Daneff, “public opinion in Bulgaria 
is not easily excited, and no one ought 
to pay the slightest attention to what 
any Bulgarian newspaper says.” * But 
perhaps, to cut a long list short, the 
most exquisite example of Bulgarian 
skill in official dialectics is furnished 
by Mr. Elliot’s letter dealing with the 
schism in the ranks of the Committee 
in the spring of 1901:— 


I asked his Excellency (M. Daneff) how 
he reconciled this alleged condemna- 


® No. 32. 20° No. 23. 


12 Nos. 29, 36. 


*No. 32. 
1 No. 22. 
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tion of the methods of Sarafoff with 
the dispatch of a deputation to express 
to him the sympathy and thanks of the 
Congress. He replied that it was one 
of those illogical proceedings which 
often took place in this country, and 
that he supposed the idea was to ex- 
press appreciation of the good inten- 
tions of Sarafoff, but not of the man- 
ner in which he had attempted to carry 
them out.” 


The distinction would have done no 
discredit to the sophists whom Socrates 
loved to refute; but it aparently failed 
to convince Mr. Elliot, who adds: 


The Ottoman commissioner does not 
think that the policy of the Macedo- 
nian Committee will be much affected 
by the change in the composition of it. 
He does not believe in the efficacy or 
sincerity of any of the measures taken 
by the government, except as regards 
the collection of funds, which he ad- 
mits has been stopped. 


Nor have the unbelieving Turk’s 
fears been falsified by subsequent 
events. While successive cabinets at 
Sophia were pouring forth their mel- 
lifluous protestations of peace and 
goodwill, the gangs of the Committee 
pursued their sanguinary work in 
Macedonia. Although General Petroff 
had some time before declared that the 
organization in that province was “en- 
tirely independent of the Committee in 
Bulgaria,” * Sir N. O’Conor soon after 
writes: 


There is little doubt that the activity 
of the Local Committees depends in 
great measure upon the vitality and 
resources of the Central Committee in 
Bulgaria.” 


Furthermore, on the agitators arrested 
at Salonica were found documents 
proving that they were “corresponding 
with the Committee at Sophia and 


13 ‘Note Verbale’’ inclosed in Mr. Elliot’s des- 
patch, No. 19. 
% No. 49. 

16 No. 5. 


3 No. 45. 
No. 12. 











transmitting its orders to the active 
members”; * and Sir Alfred Biliotti was 
assured “that the Bulgarian agency is 
deeply suspected on _ information 
gleaned from prisoners and docu- 
ments,” * while the same consular re- 
port contains the following suggestive 
paragraph:— 


It is a somewhat remarkable fact 
that an active band of Bulgarians gen- 
erally, if not always, contains one or 
more emissaries of the Sophia Com- 
mittee, without whose presence and 
encouragement it seems highly doubt- 
ful whether the Macedonian Bulgarian 
peasants would ever move against the 
local authorities or the other inhabi- 
tants. 


Such has been Bulgarian action with 
regard to Macedonia for years past. 
The apologists of Bulgaria’s policy are 
fond of emphasizing “the justice of the 
end’; and this end seems to them so 
holy as to sanctify any means em- 
ployed for its attainment. We fail to 
see any holiness in self-seeking vio- 
lence and crime masking as patriotism, 
or any virtue in men who 


Call fire and sword and desolation 
A godly thorough reformation. 


Such characters, though amusing 
enough in “Hudibras,” in real life can- 
not but inspire with horror all those 
who know how to temper enthusiasm 
for liberty with common-sense. Nor 
are we disposed to entertain more fa- 
vorably the objection raised by the 
apostles of the Committee to the de- 
scription of its agents as “brigands.” 
Their aims and their methods, abun- 
dantly illustrated by the official rec- 
ords already quoted, seem fully to jus- 
tify the epithet, unless, indeed, we ac- 
cept the cynic’s doctrine that “a single 
robber or a few associates may be 
branded with their genuine name, 
while the exploits of a numerous band 
% No. 18. 


No. 18, 
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assume the character of a lawful and 
honorable war.” 


These exploits have at last roused 
the statesmen of Europe to a proper 
sense of the dangerous situation which 
they tend to create, if not of their duty 
towards the helpless peasantry of 
Macedonia, who, plundered, decimated, 
and compromised by their self-styled 
“liberators,” subsequently fall into the 
clutches of the Turkish authorities, 
and have to pay bitterly for the wrong- 
doing of the brigand. The sufferings 
of the non-Bulgarian Macedonians, re- 
cently accentuated to an unendurable 
degree, induced the Greek government 
to lodge repeated complaints with the 
European cabinets;* while the Porte, 
on its part, frequently drew the atten- 
tion of the Powers to the tenderness 
of Prince Ferdinand’s ministers to- 
wards the authors of those outrages. 
As a result of these representations 
the Powers reiterated their advices to 
the Sultan and to Prince Ferdinand 
respectively, urging upon the one the 
removal of the administrative abuses 
which supply the agitators with their 
chief excuse and best oportunities, and 
upon the other the necessity of check- 
ing the activity of the Committees. 
When formal advice was found to be 
unproductive of anything more satis- 
factory than empty promises of good 
behavior from both those rulers, Rus- 
sia and Austria arrived at a tardy 
agreement to enforce their counsels; 
and this has led, on the one hand, to 
the formulation of a definite scheme 
of Turkish reforms, and, on the other, 
to the ostensible suppression of the 
Bulgarian revolutionary societies. 

This scheme of reforms provides for 
the better administration of the prov- 
ince which we are accustomed to call 
Macedonia, but which, to the Turkish 
authorities, is better known as the 
three vilayets of Salonica, Monastir, 

20E.g. inclosure in No. 160. 
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and Kossovo." These vilayets are to 
be placed under the supreme control of 
an inspector-general, invested with 
large discretionary powers as to the 
employment of military force, and with 
a wide jurisdiction over the three valis 
and their subordinates. His tenure of 
office is not to depend entirely on the 
eaprice of court favor; but for both 
his appointment and his recall the 
previous consent of the two Powers 
will be required. The reorganization 
of the police and gendarmerie will be 
entrusted to foreign specialists; and 
these forces will be recruited from 
among the native inhabitants, Chris- 
tian and Moslem alike, in numbers 
proportional to the population of each 
district. Likewise rural guards will be 
chosen from the villagers, irrespective- 
ly of creed or race. A general amnesty 
will be accorded to all political pris- 
oners; and all persons charged with 
breaches of common law will be tried 
without further delay. The revenues 


of each province will be devoted to the 


needs of the province itself, and only 
the surplus will be forwarded to the 
imperial treasury. Each village will 
farm its own taxes; and the Albanians 
“will be compelled to respect the law” 
and spare their neighbors. 

The last clause is somewhat platonic, 
as will appear in the sequel. But the 
scheme, as a whole, is a masterpiece 
of moderation, of respectful deference 
to the susceptibilities of the sovereign, 
and of theoretical efficiency for the 
healing of the wounds of the subjects. 
Accordingly, we are not surprised te 
hear that it has been received in the 
various capitals of Europe with feel- 
ings varying from rosy optimism to 
black pessimism. Berlin and Vienna 
are good instances of the former atti- 
tude. The Germans have their rea- 
sons for rejoicing at any measure like- 
ly to perpetuate the domination of 


21 Properly it is only the sandjak of Uskub 
that belongs to Macedonia, the rest of the vila- 
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Turkey over the Near East; while the 
Austrians have equally strong reasons 
for fearing any alteration in the politi- 
cal map of that part of the world. 
Paris has expressed some well-bred 
scepticism on the efficacy of the plan; 
and London, in so far as it has any 
feelings on the subject, displays those 
of a dispassionate philanthropist. Bel- 
grade has damned it with faint praise; 
and Sophia is in an uproar of indigna- 
tion at its “inadequacy.” 

Far more interesting to us than the 
utterances of western publicists and 
eastern politicians are the views held 
by the inhabitants of Macedonia. Long 
experience of Turkish duplicity and 
dilatoriness forbids the inhabitants of 
that much-tried province to expect 
from the programme of reforms all the 
blessings foretold by its authors. An 
equally long experience of the worth- 
lessness of Bulgarian promises leads 
them to entertain serious doubts on the 
sincerity of the motives which have 
induced the government of the Princi- 
pality to adopt the measures elsewhere 
received with so much commendation. 

The scepticism of the Macedonians 
as to the good faith of the Porte seems 
to be confirmed by the first step taken 
to apply the reforms. The “Journal 
Ge Salonique” of February 13—26, in 
an inspired paragraph, announces the 
nomination of the four members of the 
new administrative council for the 
Kaza of Salonica. Of these members 
we find that two, besides the president, 
are Turks, one is a Jew, and only one 
a Christian; and that, too, in a district 
in which the Christian element pre- 
dominates over the Turkish at the rate 
of three to one. Again, the “amnesty” 
granted to convicted criminals of the 
deepest dye—murderers, incendiaries, 
and blackmailers—while letting loose 
a most dangerous gang of professional 
agitators, tends to inspire the people 


yet of Kossovo forming what is commonly known 
as Old Servia. 
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with the hope of impunity, happen 
what may; and many peasants, other- 
wise too timid for revolution, will be 
induced to go and do likewise. Nor 
can we blame them when we consider 
that, while the turbulent Exarchic 
party is now, thanks to pressure from 
the Russian embassy, quite exempt 
from the oppression and extortion of 
zaptiehs and other petty tyrants, the 
ireek and the Wallachian have to 
bear the brunt of the immunity en- 
joyed by the Bulgarians, since the local 
officials and gendarmes must live, and, 
being forbidden to prey on the guilty, 
will doubtless plunder the innocent. 
This is precisely the temper that suits 
the plans of Bulgarian politicians. The 
discontent which they have been striv- 
ing to foster so consistently for a 
generation is now accentuated by the 
very Powers that undertook to allay it. 
Nor can these Powers complain if the 
agitators make the best use of this new 
weapon placed in their hands. While 
imperial chancellors sit plotting and 
playing the diplomatic chess-game, 
whereof the pawns are men, the poor 
Macedonian peasants are driven by 
sheer instinct of self-preservation to 
join the only movement which offers 
any hope of salvation. In the opinion 
of competent observers on the spot, 
the danger of serious trouble has been 
increased by the disappointment and 
irritation created by the reform pro- 
gramme. 

While piously praying that these 
gloomy forebodings may be falsified, 
we cannot but concede that there is 
much that renders them probable. The 
Turk feels that he is doomed by his 
past misdeeds. He therefore accepts 
the remedies prepared for him by 
friendly or interested neighbors with 
suspicion, and applies them with re- 
luctance when he deems it unsafe to 
neglect them entirely. Besides, even 
supposing that, despite Bulgarian op- 
position, covert or declared, and Turk- 
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ish aversion to reform, the scheme just 
promulgated is honestly carried out, it 
is highly doubtful whether it will in- 
sure immediate or permanent peace, 
The Macedonians, like the rest of the 
Sultan’s Christian subjects, have been 
too well inured to discontent to part 
with their grievances at a moment’s 
notice. The long memory of their 
wrongs is a sad guarantee of their per- 
petuation. Hatred of the Turk and 
even more cordia! hatred of one an- 
other are precious heirlooms handed 
down from father to son; and it is to 
be feared that generations yet unborn 
will, from pure force of habit, continue 
loyally cherishing the fatal inheritance, 
until the ever-expected and fervently 
prayed-for day of national rehabilita- 
tion shall dawn, and internecine strife 
cease by separation. This brings us to 
the consideration of that side of the 
problem which, in our estimation, is 
of infinitely deeper significance and 
difficulty than the discussion of mere 
material grievances. 
‘ 
Although we have, for the sake of 
convenience, employed the term Mace- 
donians in speaking of the inhabitants 
of that province, we must explain that 
the term is a purely local one, carry- 
ing no ethnological connotation with it. 
The Macedonian people, as a distinct 
racial unit, does not exist save in the 
manifestoes of the Bulgarian Commit- 
tee, which, for obvious reasons, en- 
deavors to persuade the world that it 
is the mouthpiece of a people united 
in itself and imbued with common as- 
pirations. Macedonia is inhabited by 
representatives of most of the races 
which form the population of the Otto- 
man Empire. There are in it Greeks, 
Bulgarians, Servians, Wallachs, Jews, 
gipsies; and over all these rayahs reigns 
supreme the Mussulman_ element, 
which, though largely of native origin, 
ealls itself Turkish, and for all practi- 
cal purposes must be regarded as such, 
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The question of the distribution and 
comparative strength of these discrep- 
ant elements is not so easy a task as 
that of their mere enumeration. 
Thanks to the Turk’s incurable con- 
tempt for statistics, and, in a still 
greater degree, to the propensity of the 
rival nationalities to treat arithmetic 
as a matter of party politics, it is sel- 
dom possible to obtain figures even re- 
motely corresponding with facts. How- 
ever, by an exceptional favor of for- 
tune, we are now in a position to base 
our investigations on statistical infor- 
mation, for the accuracy of which we 
can vouch. The Blue-book, to which 
fwe are already so largely indebted, 
contains several tables of figures throw- 
ing light on the ethnological conditions 
prevailing in various districts.“ These 
statistics are to some extent supple- 
mented by an Official work recently 
published at Constantinople, and men- 
tioned at the head of this article. These 
two sources, without claiming to give 
a complete list of all the races in all 
parts of the province usually called 
Macedonia, enable us to arrive at some 
definite conclusions as to the relative 
importance of the principal elements. 
Broadly speaking, Macedonia may be 
divided into three ethnological zones 
of nearly equal dimensions. The zone 
which forms the southern portion of 
the province, including the Chalcidic 
peninstila, the littoral on the east, and 
the regions north of the Hellenic fron- 
tier on the west, is inhabited entirely 
by Greeks and Turks. The correspond- 
ing zone to the north is occupied by 
Slavs and Turks, the Mussulman AlI- 
banians of the vilayets of Kossovo and 
Monastir being included among the 
latter. The middle zone may be de- 
scribed as a pot-pourri of races, creeds, 
and languages, claimed by all dis- 
putants with equal zeal though un- 
equal justice. But these natural di- 
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visions are crossed and intercrossed by 
administrative and ecclesiastical boun- 
dary-lines, extremely confusing and yet 
of the utmost importance to the seeker 
after accurate knowledge. To begin at 
the north. From the tables compiled 
by the acting British Vice-consul at 
Uskub, we gather that the whole popu- 
lation of the vilayet of Kossovo, of 
which Uskub is the capital, amounted 
in 1902 to 897,245, of whom, roughly, 
48 per cent. are Moslem and 52 per 
cent. Christian. The Moslem portion 
consists chiefly of Turks, Albanians, 
and Pomaks; while the Christian ele- 
ment is made up of Bulgarians, Ser- 
vians, Greeks, and Vlachs. The mixed 
character of the Christian element ren- 
ders an exact distinction difficult, as 
adherence to the Greek Church forms 
a bond of religious and political union 
between Slay and Greek, while the 
Viach identifies himself with the Greek 
in all matters; and, on the other hand, 
it splits up the Slavonic element into 
two hostile camps—Patriarchic and 
Exarchic. Bearing these reservations 
in mind, we find that in the Archbish- 
opric of Uskub the Exarchic Slavs 
amount to about 37 per cent., the Pa- 
triarchic to 13 per cent., while the re- 
maining 2 per cent. (out of 52) are 
made up of Greeks, Vlachs, and others. 
It is thus seen that in the extreme 
north the Slavonic population, though 
forming the bulk of the Christian ele- 
ment, is itself divided into Bulgarian 
(Exarchic) and Servian (Patriarchic); 
and that, though the former predomi- 
nates, the latter is by no means 2 
negligible quantity. 

As an example of the racial condi- 
tions prevailing in the central districts 
of the province, we may take the sand- 
jak of Serres, one of the fields most 
fiercely contested between Slay and 
Greek: In this district, which covers 
over 11,000 square miles, and includes 
a population of 353,000, we find the 
Turks in a minority of 136,088, and 
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the Christians in a great majority, sub- 
divided into Greeks (106,909) and Bul- 
garians (110,003). 

The vilayets of Monastir and Salon- 
ica spread over middle and southern 
Macedonia; and the vilayet of Salonica 
includes the sandjak of Serres. In the 
absence of trustworthy general statis- 
tics we must be content to base our 
estimate of the comparative strength 
of Greeks and Bulgarians upon educa- 
tional facts. Now we find the schools 
of Greek nationality numbering 447, 
with an annual attendance of 25,157 
pupils, in the vilayet of Monastir; and 
521, with 32,534 pupils, in the vilayet 
of Salonica. The Bulgarians in the 
first vilayet have 273 schools, and in 
the second 319; the annual attendance 
respectively being—and this distinction 
is most significant—15,161 and 14,856 
at the beginning of the year, while it 
dwindles to 9804 and 9544 at the end. 
It is thus seen that the Greek interest 
in the two vilayets under consideration 
is almost twice as strong as the Bul- 
garian. 

We use the word interest advis- 
edly, as the Greek schools are fre- 
quented, not only by the children of 
Greek-speaking inhabitants, but also 
by those who, though Slavonic in 
speech, are Greek in sentiment and na- 
tional aspiration, and therefore, for all 
political purposes, are to be counted 
as Greeks. These figures assume new 
importance when we consider that the 
scholastic propaganda of the Bulgari- 
ans is assisted by the inducements al- 
ready enumerated—free board and 
lodging, pensions, intimidation, and 
open terrorism; while, of the Greeks, 
not even their most irresponsible de- 
tractors can say that they ever use 
any kind of pressure, moral, pecuniary, 
or physical, to compel attendance. 

It therefore apears that the struggle 
for ultimate supremacy lies between 
the Greek and the Bulgarian. Extrem- 
ists on both sides claim the whole of 
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the country for their inheritance. But 
there are moderate men, among the 
areeks at all events, who would gladly 
agree to a compromise; and no one fa- 
miliar with the real facts of the case 
can fail to commend their moderation. 
It is admitted on all sides that, besides 
the numerical preponderance demon- 
strated by the figures quoted above, 
the Grecophil Macedonians possess the 
immense advantage of forming a com- 
pact mass in the southern zone, while 
in the middle they generally constitute 
the bulk of the town population, and 
in all parts they are the most enlight- 
ened, enterprising, and civilized. It is 
therefore natural that, in the words of 
the Constantinople correspondent of 
the “Times,” ™ the Greeks should de- 
mand “that this fact should receive 
recognition in dealing with that por- 
tion of Macedonia in which they large- 
ly predominate”—a view shared by all 
competent and impartial observers of 
Macedonian affairs. Moderate Greeks 
limit their claims to a line which di- 
vides the middle, or debatable, zone 
into two equal halves, and would be 
content with the regions to the south 
of that line, although by so doing they 
sacrifice some purely Greek places, like 
Melenik, and many Grecophil districts 
which lie on the north side of that 
conjectural line. However, all at- 
tempts to effect a peaceful and rational 
delimitation of spheres of influence 
have hitherto failed owing to the in- 
ordinate claims of the Bulgarians; and 
the number of the Greeks inclined to 
an accommodation is fast dwindling 
under the persecution which they are 
experiencing at the hands of the Com- 
mittee. : 

The confusion arising from this mu- 
tual hostility between Greek and Bul- 
garian has, since 1885, been further 
confounded by the entry of the Ser- 
vians upon the field of conflict. As 
has been mentioned already, their 

% “The Times,’’ February 6, 1903. 
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propaganda has usurped the place of 
the Bulgarian in the favor of Russia 
and the Panslavs. Under the egis of 
these two powerful patrons the Servi- 
ans have already made some progress 
in the province; and, considering the 
fluctuations incident to nationality 
among the Slavs of Macedonia, and the 
influence which other than theoretical 
arguments often exercise over national 
conviction among them, it is not im- 
possible that, given time, the Servians 
may gradually establish claims to the 
souls and yotes of these children of 
doubtful parents, as strong as those 
now boasted by the Bulgarians. For 
this reason Servia holds aloof from all 
the revolutionary movements engi- 
neered by her neighbor, and would 
gladly acquiesce in a temporary ad- 
justment of the question on the lines 
laid down by Austria and Russia in 
their joint programme of reforms; 
while, on the other hand, the same 
apprehension induces the Bulgarians to 
endeavor to precipitate a final solution, 
since delay in their case means the de- 
cline of Bulgarian influence and a cor- 
responding increase in that of their 
rivals. 


No survey of the situation in Mace- 
donia would be complete without a 
glance at Albania, Byron’s “rugged 
nurse of savage men.” It is the one 
province of Turkey in Europe which 
has never bent the knee to the Turk. 
The Sultan’s rule over the Albanian 
highlands has never: been more than 
nominal, and at the present hour it can 
be accurately described in the words 
which Gibbon, more than a century 
ago, applied to Arabia:— 


Tbe present sovereign of the Turks 
may exercise a shadow of jurisdiction, 
but his pride is reduced to solicit the 
friendship of a people whom it is dan- 
gerous to provoke and fruitless to at- 
tack. The obvious causes of their free- 
dom are inscribed on the character and 
the country 
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of the Albanians; and it is a notorious 
fact that these proud and fearless 
Illyrians have always granted their 
valuable friendship to the Sultan on 
condition that he should allow them 
the liberty of robbing and oppressing 
their less warlike neighbors. Every 
attempt on the part of the Porte either 
to enforce law or to exact taxation has 
hitherto met with determined and suc- 
cessful opposition; and the Blue-book 
bears fresh testimony to the shadowy 
nature of Turkish authority in that 
country.* This circumstance should 
be duly weighed by those who animad- 
vert on the Sultan’s leniency towards 
the Moslem Albanians. Apart from 
the disinclination of a Turkish sover- 
eign to alienate a race which has al- 
ways furnished him with the bravest 
and most intelligent among his sol- 
diers, the fear of revolt prevents the 
Sultan from dealing with these turbu- 
le~t individuals too severely. The na- 
ture both of the country and of its in- 
habitants renders an insurrection easy 
to kindle and difficult to extinguish; 
and a serious defeat sustained at the 
hands of the Albanians would at the 
present moment prove as fatal to the 
Sultan’s power in Europe as a victory 
would be fruitless; for, over and above 
the internal conditions, social and 
physical, which make Albania a hotbed 
of sedition, there are enemies from out- 
side keenly watching the situation, and 
prepared to avail themselves of the 
first oportunity for reaping in a field 
which they have been tilling for years 
past. The northern districts have long 
been a bone of contention between 
Russians and Austrians, both of whom 
strive to exploit the religious feud 
which separates the Moslem Albanian 
from his Christian brother, and the 
equally deep-rooted hatred which em- 
bitters the relations of all Albanians 
towards their Slay neighbors of the 
vilayets of Kossovo and Monastir, as 
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well as of the free states of Monte- 
negro and Servia; while the southern 
districts of Albania are the scene of 
parallel intrigues on the part of Italy. 
In addition to these great Powers, 
whose mutual jealousies render the 
Turk’s position in Albania an extreme- 
ly uncomfortable one, there is the in- 
fluence of Greece, all the more formid- 
able as it is an influence arising from 
racial affinity and the historical tradi- 
tions of thousands of years. The south- 
ern vilayet (Epirus) is almost entirely 
Hellenic in character, for even those 
Albanians who retain their national 
speech are deeply imbued with Hel- 
lenic sentiment. This is proved by the 
astonishing number of Greek schools 
in that part of the country. Thus, in 
the four sandjaks which constitute the 
vilayet of Jannina, we find no fewer 
than six hundred and fifteen Greek 
educational establishments, diffusing 
Hellenic culture and Hellenic ideas 
among over twenty-five thousand 
young men and women.” 

But even in northern Albania, where 
the Greek language is al! but un- 
known, the sympathy with Greece is 
very strong, as is shown by the follow- 
ing important communication received 
by the Foreign Office from the British 
ambassador at Constantinople last 
April:— 


A proposal for an Albanian rap- 
prochement with Greece is reported by 
Sir Alfred Biliotti as follows:— 

“Two Moslem Albanian _ chiefs, 
Gheghs, who had been specially sent 
from Ipek, reported to the Greek con- 
sul at Uskub, for the information of 
his government, that they were thor- 
oughly disgusted with the political in- 

Schools. Pupils. 
> Sandjak of Jannina 
” “* Argyrocastro.... 


“Tableau General des Ecoles Helleniques dans 
la Turquie d’Europe,’’ pp. 178 foll. 
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trigues of Austria, Italy, and Servia, 
which had for their entire object 
merely the absorption of Albania; ana 
that after mature reflection they had 
come to the conclusion that the com- 
bination which offered them the great- 
est security for preserving their na- 
tional entity was a kind of federation 
with Greece, each of the two countries 
preserving its autonomy, and being 
united politically, like Austria and 
Hungary. 

“I understand that the Albanians 
propose to include, not only Lower and 
Upper Albania, but also the whole of 
Epirus, and even Macedonia. 

“They suggested also that a Greek 
consul should be appointed at Mitro- 
vitza, in order that the Greeks and 
Albanians might exchange through him 
their ideas on the object in view. 

“It appears that the two Ghegh en- 
voys bear letters from the principal 
Albanian chiefs now in Constantinople, 
agreeing to the proposed combina- 
tion” * 


Whatever may be thought of the 
practicability of this proposal, it is a 
striking instance of unanimity on the 
part of the otherwise divided Albanian 
clans. That Ghegh and Tosk, Moslem 
and Christian, Roman Catholic and Or- 
thodox should forget their. traditional 
feuds for a moment and unite in ad- 
vocating a rapprochement with Greece, 
though not a new thing in itself (for 
similar views have frequently been ex- 
pressed in the past, notably in a mem- 
orandum submitted by the Albanian 
League to Lord Beaconsfield in 1878), 
is a fact deserving the serious atten- 
tion of western diplomatists. 


This review of the Macedonian prob- 
lem from within will have rendered 
clear to all unbiassed students of Near- 
Eastern contemporary history that, 
besides the Slavonic interest which, 
now as Bulgarian now as Servian, is 
promoted by the great Slavonic Power 
of the North, there are two other inter- 
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ests—the Hellenic and the Albanian— 
to be taken into account. The impor- 
tance of both these factors of the prob- 
lem, though not generally emphasized 
—for it is nobody’s interest to empha- 
size it—is, in our opinion, at least as 
great as that of the rival races. Both 
the Greeks and the Albanians are au- 
tochthonous, and they both have pre- 
served their national characteristics in 
circumstances which would have 
crushed races gifted with less vitality. 
Instead of being absorbed by the 
Slavs, they have in many cases suc- 
ceeded in absorbing them; and this 
process would have been more thor- 
ough were it not for the adventitious 
power of Panslavism, which, during 
the last half-century, has been working 
by might and main, per fas et nefas, to 
check the course of nature. That they 
have so well resisted the pressure of 
numbers and of external force for so 
many centuries is the best credential 
to their native superiority and a sure 
pledge of the part they are destined to 
play in the future. 

A second point which, we hope, this 
study has elucidated is the futility of 
all reform which does not affect the 
root of the matter—the eternal barrier 
which separates the Moslem from the 
Christian, the conqueror from the con- 
quered, and the barriers, equally in- 
superable, which divide the conquered 
races into many hostile groups. The 
gravity of these considerations and the 
notorious failure of all previous at- 
tempts at reform have led well-mean- 
ing politicians in this and other west- 
ern countries to the conception of a 
plan for an autonomous Macedonia. 
The late Mr. Gladstone advocated this 
plan in a letter addressed to the chair- 
man of the council of the Byron So- 
ciety in 1897, and prefixed to the 
pamphlet which stands second on our 
list. ‘“‘Why not Macedonia for the 
Macedonians as well as Bulgaria for 
the Bulgarians and Servia for the Ser- 
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vians?’ asks that great dreamer of 
great dreams, with characteristic dis- 
regard of mere matters of fact. At 
the imminent peril of being classed 
with Mr. F. S. Stevenson’s “capticus 
critics” who have ventured to object 
“to the use of the term ‘the Macedoni- 
ans,’”’ we must once more emphasize 
the objection, and, with other “cap- 
tious critics,’ repeat “that the inhabi- 
tants of that country, being an agglom- 
eration of races, languages, and creeds, 
ought not to be described by a term of 
homogeneity.” Without disputing the 
antiquity of “Mr. Gladstone’s interest 
in the ethnological problems of south- 
eastern Europe,” we are bound, with 
all due modesty and equal firmness, to 
insist that Mr. Gladstone was entirely 
wrong. If the interpretation put on 
his words by Mr. Stevenson is correct, 
namely, that “what he doubtless meant 
was that, in spite of acknowledged 
differences of race, language, and 
creed, the inhabitants of Macedonia 
have a certain community of interests 
as against any and all outsiders,” Mr. 
Gladstone’s opinions on the subject, 
interesting though they may be to the 
student of his great personality, are of 
little help to the student of the Mace- 
donian question. 

We have labored to small purpose if 
we have not already proved, by our 
account of the methods adopted by the 
Bulgarians for the conversion of the 
Macedonian Greeks and Servians, and 
of the readiness displayed by the latter 
in assisting the Turks to suppress the 
former, that such community of inter- 
ests is purely imaginary. As for the 
attitude of the inhabitants towards 
“outsiders,” we are in a position to 
state that it is the very opposite of 
what Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Stevenson 
conceived it to be. The aspirations of 
the Greek Macedonians are simply to 
join Greece one day, just as those of 
the Bulgarians and Servians are to 
join Bulgaria and Servia. There never 




















has been a time since the prehistoric 
period when the inhabitants of Mace- 
donia formed a nation distinct from 
their neighbors. In historic times they 
appear, in all material respects, an es- 
sentially Greek people. Such they re- 
mained under the Roman domination. 
The country was overrun by the Slavs 
in the eighth century of our era, and 
its Hellenic character was considerably 
impaired. Under the re-established 
government of Byzantium, however, 
and still more under the Ottomar rule, 
the process of assimilation progressed 
slowly but surely; and there is little 
doubt that, had not Russia stepped in 
to call back to life a national conscious- 
ness already nearly dead, there would 
have come to pass in Macedonia what 
took place in Southern Greece. 


The superior social civilization of the 
Greek element tended to repair its 
numbers. From the middle of the ninth 
century the Greeks in Greece began to 
do to the Slavonians just what the 
Slavonians, in their old home, had, for 
the same reason, done to the Turanian 
Bulgarians. The Slavonians, being 
superior in civilization to the Bulgari- 
ans, had gradually absorbed them. Just 
so the Greeks, being superior in civil- 
ization to the Slavonians, gradually ab- 
sorbed them. The process of Hellen- 
izing the Slavonians went on steadily 
in Greece until, in about two hundred 
years, it was practically complete.” 


But it was not to last. When the 
Hellenization of the Slavs of Mace- 
donia was arrested by Panslavic in- 
trigue, these inhabitants ceased to 
identify themselves with the Greek na- 
tion, but they did not form a new unit. 
On the contrary, some began to call 
themselves Bulgarians and others Ser- 
vians, according to the comparative ac- 
tivity and resources of the one or the 
other propaganda, while many con- 
tinued to call themselves Greek. Hence 
the intestine struggle which we have 


*? Sir R. C. Jebb, ‘“‘Modern Greece’’ (ed. 1901) 
p. 49. 
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been just discussing under the name of 
the Macedonian Question. 

The only solution which accords alike 
with history and sound policy is disso- 
lution. But such a solution, apart from 
the difficulties which it presents owing 
to the irreconcilable claims of the vari- 
ous nationalities concerned, is, for the 
present at all events, impracticable 
owing to the interests of outsiders, not 
less irreconcilable. Neither Austria nor 
Russia would be pleased to see a 
definite partition among the smaller 
states of the Balkans of a province by 
which they both set so much store. 
We need not lay stress on the obvious 
consideration that partition could only 
be brought about by a war with Tur- 
key, as the same would be the outcome 
of an attempt to establish autonomy. 
It is the apprehension of such an event 
—the inevitable calamity of a war— 
that inspired the Austro-Russian agree- 
ment of 1897; and it is the same ap- 
prehension that has dictated the latest 
effort of the two Powers to bolster up 
the status quo. 

As has been seen, their effort has not 
yet been crowned with the success 
which might have been wished. Nor 
does it offer any guarantee that it will 
be ultimately successful. The com- 
muniqué simultaneously published at 
St. Petersburg and Vienna declares 
with rhetorical emphasis that 


Russia would not sacrifice a single 
drop of the blood of her sons nor the 
smallest portion of the heritage of the 
Russian people if the Slav states 
should resolve to strive, by revolution- 
ary and forceful methods, against time- 
ly and well thought out counsels, to 
change the existing state of affairs in 
the Balkan Peninsula. 


But our faith in the miraculous pow- 
ers of this instrument is seriously en- 
feebled by considerations already ex- 
plained—the Sultan’s propensity to take 
back with one hand what he has been 
forced to yield with the other, and the 
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readiness of the agitators to turn this 
propensity to account. Turkey is of 
course strong enough to put down the 
agitation; but, as has been shown, the 
fear of consequences ties her hands. 
Measures which anywhere else would 
be regarded as legitimate attempts to 
restore order would, if resorted to by 
the Turkish authorities, at once be de- 
scribed as atrocities. Hence the Sul- 
tan’s timid attitude towards the revo- 
lutionaries, which, when coupled with 
his evident unwillingness to carry out 
his promise of reforms, creates a situ- 
ation fraught with the gravest danger. 
The insurrection, unextinguished and 
fed by the disappointed population, 
may at any moment lead to a crisis. 
In that event Bulgaria would deem it 
her duty to intervene, and, on being 
defeated, would most probably be res- 
cued by Russia. At all events, such 
is the conviction of Bulgarian politi- 
cians, and it is a conviction not utterly 
groundless; for people with awkwardly 
long memories recall the fact that 
twenty-five years ago a declaration 
made by the Tsar Alexander II., in 
terms not unlike those employed in the 
recent communiqué, was followed by 
Russian intervention and by the war 
of 1878. Nor was Alexander II. of a 
less pacific disposition than Nich- 


olas II. 
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Nevertheless, these fears for the near 
future, well founded though they are, 
need not deter us from lending our 
hearty support to the only action which 
holds out any promise of present peace. 
So far as this country is concerned, 
our government has pledged itself to 
lend an attentive ear to any sugges- 
tions that might be made regarding 
“the steps to be taken in order to pro- 
mote the adoption of such measures.” * 
Our geographical position would not 
authorize us to do more than meet 
such proposals half-way. At the same 
time, it is with the greatest satisfac- 
tion that we find Lord Lansdowne, 
while admitting that Austria and Rus- 
sia are the two Powers “specially in- 
terested in the matter, and also that 
they are in a specially advantageous 
position for dealing with it,” still 
dwelling on “the immense importance 
which we attach to the question, and 
our earnest desire to contribute, so far 
as our opportunities permit, to its sat- 
isfactory solution.”* This dignified 
and emphatic assertion of Great Brit- 
ain’s right to be heard in the discus- 
sion of matters pertaining to the Near 
East comes very opportunely to rebuke 
those amongst us who are apt to forget 
that we still have valuable interests to 
safeguard and a mission to fulfil in 
that part of Europe. 


23 The Marquess of Lansdowne to Sir F. Plunk- 
ett, No. 358; ep. No. 359. 
29 Ibid. 
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SOME MORE LETTERS OF MRS. CARLYLE. 


Thomas Carlyle was often blamed 
for his alleged brutality; but what is to 
be said of the cruelty of the fate which 
has already entailed upon a proud, con- 
temptuous Scot, genuinely scornful of 
the crowd and the chatter of the tea- 
table, more than twenty octavo vol- 
umes filled with little else but the most 
private affairs of the great Prophet of 
Silence and his sarcastic Lady? His 
house can hardly be whitewashed, or 
his bedroom turned out, or his temper 
tried; he cannot go to Germany, or 
Scotland, or Wales, hardly take a ride, 
or even a walk, but it is all described 
by one or other of the spouses with a 
fire, force, and fury like 


when some mighty painter dips 
His pencil in the hues of earthquake 
and eclipse. 


Had any corresponding misfortune, 
or the beggarliest fraction of such, 
fallen upon one of Carlyle’s contem- 
poraries, it is as terrible to think of the 
words, biting, insulting, flaming, he 
would have hurled both at the books 
and their editors as it is impossible to 
fathom the depths of the oceanic con- 
tempt he must have bestowed upon the 
esurient herd of idle, blabbing readers. 
It is a hard fate to befall any man— 
but that it should be Carlyle’s! 

How came it about? So long as the 
Carlyles lived, and to the gloomy end 
of the survivor, dignity was their por- 
tion. They led their lives after their 
own fashion and in a way which, while 
it attracted no particular attention, 
won universal respect and even ad- 
miration. Carlyle’s fame gradually be- 
came world-wide; he had his readers 
in all classes and in many countries; 
he was a great man wherever he went, 
and his mode and habits of life seemed 
so to befit his moralities and preach- 
vor, 1026 


LIVING AGE, xIrx. 


ments that it did seem as if at last 
we were to find a modern instance of 
the hero as man of letters. It was 
no question of agreement or disagree- 
ment—of “Cromwells,” “Fredericks,” 
or “Nigger Questions”—but here, walk- 
ing along the King’s Road, Chelsea, 
was a veritable man of genius, of great 
reading, overwhelming humor and 
boisterous fancy; who was also a man 
of the nicest honor, and with a tender 
human heart; who paid his bills, 
though he never went to church; who 
scorned all the vulgarities of life and 
disregarded many of its conventions, 
and through it all lived under the same 
roof with his own wife, to whom he 
was known to be strongly and even 
devotedly attached. 

All these things remain severely true 
unto this day, and yet something has 
happened to rob the air of its crisp 
freshness, and to blacken, or at least 
obscure, the simple retrospect of a life 
noble and well spent. What is it? 
Sartor Resartus remains a _ burning 
bush, still unconsumed, with its pas- 
sages of immortal fame. The French 
Revolution, the Cromwell, Past and Pres- 
ent, Chartism, the Miscellanies, and the 
six volumes of Frederick, are still there 
—one dare not add untouched by time; 
but even though it should be their not 
unusual destiny to crumble away, they 
at least cannot fail to make splendid 
ruins, which for long centuries will 
bear witness that the man who first 
put them together was a mighty work- 
man in his day. What, then, has hap- 
pened? Why, these twenty odd octavo 
volumes have happened; it is they, 
dotting the landscape like so many 
factory chimneys, that have darkened 
the sky. I do not suggest there should 
have been no life of Carlyle, for despite 
his wish—‘“express biography of me I 
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had really rather that there should be 
none’’—express biography there was 
certain to be. Publishers see to that. 
A great man is a family asset, and a 
hard-up Chancellor of the Exchequer 
may yet include in his death duties the 
cash value of a dead man’s “‘life,’’ even 
before it has been written. A “life of 
Carlyle,” the greatest man of letters 
since Johnson, could not fail to be 
written—but twenty volumes seem 
proof enough that the job has been 
mismanaged, and got into too many 
hands. It would be a shocking thing 
if the “Affair Carlyle” were to become 
a bore. 

Who is to blame for this startling 
output? 

Carlyle, it may be said, began it with 
his Reminiscences in two volumes and 
his Letters and Memorials of his wife 
in three; but it ought to be easy to 
remember that Carlyle was _ before 
everything else a picturesque historian, 
and the deftest possible handler and 
annotator of correspondence. To work 
furiously at subjects, foaming at the 
bit, cursing at large, had become a life- 
long habit. His amazing vocabulary, 
almost every word of which gave him 
as he wrote it the fierce pangs of semi- 
creation, clamored for constant em- 
ployment. He had a memory which 
found storage for everything; no fam- 
ily saying, no old Annandale jest was 
too trivial, if once it had struck his 
abnormally developed sense of the hu- 
morous, ever to be forgotten. He was 
likewise a sentimentalist, of truly pro- 
digious dimensions. When, therefore, 
his wife was snatched away, and he 
was left alone with his teeming brain 
to brood over the past, to him unfor- 
gotten and unforgettable, what wonder 
that the old expert, more than half 
dead though he was after his terrific 
grapple with Frederick (“trying to make 
a silk purse out of a sow’s ear,” as 
his wife remarked with her usual 
fierce discrimination), should fall upon 
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her papers, and have set himself busily 
to work preparing them for a possible 
publication “ten or twenty years after 
my death, if indeed printed at all,” as 
his last labor here below. 

A picturesque historian himself, and 
an immense lover of those small de- 
tails of life and character upon which 
his devouring eye and leaping humor 
were wont to seize and his pen make 
merry in his histories and biographies, 
and having no intention of publishing 
before him—‘‘the brute of a world” be- 
ing altogether lost sight of as he sat 
alone at his toil—it is surely not sur- 
prising that he overlooked in his pious, 
yet ever artistic, desire to lift his dead 
wife on to a literary pedestal of her 
own, the greater charms of dignity and 
some of the “reticences” and “silences” 
of home. He was too great an artist 
to fail; a letter of Jane Welsh Car- 
lyle’s, annotated by Thomas her spouse, 
is always, in their favorite phrase, first 
uttered by the lips of one of Leigh 
Hunt’s children, “a good joy”; but, 
great as are the Letters and Memorials, 
one may feel sure that Mrs. Carlyle, 
whose cutting insight had long fore- 
seen for herself, did her husband sur- 
vive her, a “splendid apotheosis,” 
would have shuddered at the thought 
of going down to posterity—she, the 
wittiest of women—as the much-tried, 
much-exacting mistress of a tribe of 
“Kirkcaldy Helens,” “Lancaster 
Janes,” “Dumfries Nancies,” “Irish 
Fannies,” in revolt for having to do 
“the washing’ at home, and as the 
heroine of a thirty years’ war with 
those household pests Mazzini was con- 
tent to call “small beings,” but she by 
a blunter name. 

Judicious editing would have spared 
Mrs. Carlyle’s feelings. Editing there 
was, ruthless enough; for Mr. Froude, 
being himself an artist no less than 
Carlyle, did not hesitate to take what- 
ever he wanted for his own Life of 
Carlyle out of the draft Letters and 
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Memorials, and this without a word of 
explanation. One artist had no right 
so to mangle the work of another. In 
addition to this transmission of mate- 
rial, Froude, in the exercise of a neces- 
sary discretion, omitted many letters 
Carlyle had annotated. So of editing 
there was no lack, but of judicious, 
kindly editing there was too little. 
Between the Carlyles and Mr. Froude 
there flowed both Tweed, Trent, and 
the history of the whole world. He 
understood nothing about their evolu- 
tion. They had come out of another 
land than his. Froude’s own education 
ean hardly be accounted a _ success. 
When he was quite grown up, it took 
him by surprise to find out that two 
such men as Newman and Carlyle 
could differ radically about religion; 
he would have us believe that, accom- 
plished Oxford scholar though he was, 
this astonishing discovery struck him 
all of a heap. The rags and tatters 
of his discarded Anglican orders flut- 
tered behind him long enough to make 
it startling for him to unearth a couple 
as completely unchurched, so genuine- 
ly indifferent to all and everything con- 
tained in the Book of Common Prayer, 
as were Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle. This 
spectacle, interesting, instructive, but 
hardly unique, affected Froude’s judg- 
ment so much that, instead of recog- 
nizing, as so shrewd and competent a 
man must have done but for his child- 
ish education, that genius and elo- 
quence and humor do not by them- 
selves supply the places of philosophy 
and religion, he must needs hail the 
stormiest of rhetoricians, the most 
exuberant of humorists, and one of 
the very best of men, as his “‘master,” 
at whose girdle jingled the keys of the 
universe. This mood lasted for a 
while, during which the disciple had to 
furbish up a faith in Cromwell Cove- 
nanters and Calvinists which the “mas- 


1‘‘What a pluister (mess) John has made of 
the place!’ was the comment of old Walter 
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ter” himself probably never quite se- 
riously entertained. But the mood 
finally changed under the influence of 
the corrosive sarcasms and world-wide 
scepticism of Mrs. Carlyle, whose sad 
history, as Froude read it, he thought 
it his duty to tell at large. Whether 
Froude ever understood Mrs. Carlyle 
must always remain doubtful, but by 
dint of not over-scrupulous editing, and 
a happy knack of writing, natural toa 
picturesque historian, he certainly has 
managed to divide the Carlyle “read- 
ing-public” into two classes—husband’s 
men and wife’s men, with, perhaps, a 
tertium quid which damns them both 
for a quarrelsome couple. How hor- 
rible an epilogue! how hateful a catas- 
trophe! 

It is never wise, and seldom decent, 
to interfere between man and wife. 
You cannot hope to know the real 
facts, even if you condescend to collect 
gossip. If Mr. Froude had only been 
content to leave the matter alone, and 
do his plain duty as an honest and 
discreet editor of the Reminiscences and 
Letters and Memorials, we should have 
been spared a “pluister’* and splutter 
which still endures. 


The time for repose had come at last, 
But long, long after the storm is past 
Rolls the turbid, turbulent billow. 


Froude’s notion, that Carlyle pre- 
pared the Letters and Memorials in a 
spirit of deep abiding remorse, as of 
a man self-convicted of horrid selfish- 
ness, is extravagantly far-fetched. 
What, in Froude’s opinion, was the 
head and front of Carlyle’s offending? 
His devotion for Lady Ashburton. But 
nowhere else does Carlyle state his ad- 
miration for this gracious lady so 
strongly and so unabashedly as he does 
in these very Memorials. It does not 
weigh upon his mind or poison his 
memory one atom. What cut Carlyle 


Welsh, the minister of Auchtertool, after reading 
Dr. Carlyle’s prose version of Dante’s ‘‘Hell.”’ 
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to the heart was the sadness of his 
wife’s life, he being of grim necessity 
absorbed in his French Revolutions, 
Cromuells, and Fredericks, whilst she, 
thriftiest of wives, was grappling with 
narrow means and ungracious circum- 
stance. He longed to let the world 
know how brilliant was her wit, how 
lively her pen, how great her courage. 
As for Mrs. Carlyle, she knew well 
enough, be her grievances what they 
might, that she had by her marriage 
secured for herself the very fittest 
audience for her peculiar humor to be 
found in all Europe. Carlyle never, 
from first to last, ceased to admire his 
wife’s somewhat bitter tongue, though 
the “cauldness” of its blast sometimes 
made even him shiver. Was it nothing 
to have such constant appreciation 
from such a man! Suppose she had 
married a fool—no difficult thing to do 
according to the Carlylian statistics! 
Poor fool. Her health was bad and her 
mode of drugging herself portentous 
(and she a doctor’s daughter), but until 
her last years her vitality remained 
amazing. 

Take a day at random, the 13th of 
August, 1855; she is in her fifty- 
fourth year, and what does she do? 
She is up betimes, and catches the 
eight o’clock Chelsea boat “with a 
good tide’ for London Bridge Station, 
where she buys herself a third-class re- 
turn ticket to Brighton, which place 
she reaches in an open railway car- 
riage “‘without the least fatigue.” On 
alighting at Brighton she plunges into 
the sea, and after her bathe walks 
along the shore to an inn, which, as 
usual, she finds noisy and dirty. She 
continues her stroll along the cliffs till 
she reaches Rottingdean, four miles 
off. She falls in love with Rottingdean, 
and fixes upon a cottage as the very 
place she has long been searching for 
ais a summer retreat. She dines at the 


little inn, devouring two fresh eggs, a 
plateful of home-baked bread-and-but- 
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ter and a pint bottle of Guinness. She 
lies on the cliff for an hour and a half, 
and then walks back to Brighton, and 
searches up and down its streets for 
the agent, whose name and address she 
had got wrong. At last she finds him, 
and almost commits herself to take the 
cottage. She travels back to London 
Bridge, walks to St. Paul’s, where she 
gets the Chelsea omnibus, alighting at 
a shop near home to write the agent a 
letter, and then on foot to 5 Cheyne 
Row.? The next day she complains of 
a little stiffness. This is supiciously 
like “rude health.” Had anyone ever 
ventured to be “wae” for Mrs. Carlyle 
to her face, I wish I could believe she 
would not have replied with one of her 
favorite Annandale stories: “Damn ye! 
—be wae for yerself.” 

It must, I think, be admitted that it 
was Froude who, in cricketing phrase, 
has ‘‘queered the pitch.” 

The mischief once done it was cer- 
tain and right that an attempt to undo 
it should be made. If we were to have 
so much, a little more material of an 
explanatory anc mitigating nature may 
perhaps be welcomed. 

Two more volumes—‘‘New Letters and 
Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle, anno- 
tated by Thomas Carlyle and edited by 
Alexander Carlyle, with an Introduc- 
tion by Sir James Crichton-Browne, 
M. D.”—have just made their appear- 
ance, published by Mr. John Lane. 

The introduction is a fine, spirited 
piece of writing, albeit somewhat dis- 
figured to my lay mind by too many 
medical words; but I suppose in a sci- 
entific age we must begin to learn to 
put up with scientific terminology. Sir 
James is, as we all know, a first-rate 
fighting-man, and he states his case 
for his illustrious client—I had almost 
written patient—Thomas Carlyle. with 
immense verve and that complete 
knowledge of the “cradle-land” of both 
the spouses so unfortunately lacking 


2 ‘Letters and Memorials,”’ ii. 250. 
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in Mr. Froude. Sir James covers the 
whole ground of this unhappy contro- 
versy, and it is at least a pious wish 
that this may be the last time we shall 
hear of it; for could the dead be con- 
sulted, could another Dante visit the 
sad realms of Dis, and, standing on the 
shore, hear those mournful Scottish 
voices, who can doubt that they would 
be heard to cry as they were swept 
along, “For pity’s sake, leave us 
alone”? 

As for the Letters themselves, they 
are those of which Mr. Froude made 
no use, or only partial use, either in 
his Life or in his edition of the Letters 
and Memorials. Froude was a famous 
artist, however unscrupulous as an edi- 
tor, and it speaks volumes for Mrs. 
Carlyle’s superlative excellence as a 
letter-writer that what Froude reject- 
ed, for whatever reasons, should now 
be found so delightful. It is a detest- 
able literary maxim—“The king’s chaff 
is better than other men’s grain”’— 
which too often has been made the ex- 
cuse for obscuring great reputations 
by the publication of poor stuff. But 
Mrs. Carlyle’s particular gift seems 
never to have failed her. These new 
letters are every whit as good as their 
predecessors, and are full of the merry 
phrases, the bits of stories, the ‘‘co- 
terie speech,” floating on the surface 
of the “rapid bright flowing style,” 
which always made them so unmixed 
a delight to the man to whom most of 
them were addressed, and for whose 
delectation or reproof they principally 
were intended. “Beautiful, cheery, 
graceful, true,” are Carlyle’s own 
words in relation to them—words 
which he used like the critic he was, 
each one being charged with its own 
particular burden of meaning. We 
have, indeed, even in these new vol- 
umes, too much of that eternal house- 
maid and the terrifying bug, but an 
unhappy fate sems to have made the 
conjunction unavoidable. 
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I saw the “noble lady” (Mrs. Mon- 
tague) that night, and a strange, tragic 
sight she was! sitting all alone in a 
low-ceilinged confined room at the top 
of Proctor’s house; a French bed in a 
corner, some relics of the grand Bed- 
ford Square drawing-room (small pic- 
tures and the like) scattered about. 
Herself stately, artistic as ever; not a 
line of her figure, not a fold of her 
dress, changed since we knew her first, 
twenty years and more. She made me 
sit on a low chair opposite to her (she 
had sent for me to come up), and be- 
gan to speak of Edward Irving and 
long ago as if it were last year—last 
month! There was something quite 
overpowering in the whole thing: the 
Pagan grandeur of the old woman, re- 
tired from the world, awaiting death, 
as erect and unyielding as ever, con- 
trasted so strangely with the mean bed- 
room at the top of the house and the 
uproar of company going on below. 
And the Past which she seemed to live 
and move in felt to gather round me 
too, till I fairly laid my head on her 
lap and burst into tears. She stroked 
my hair very gently, and said, “I 
think, Jane, your manner never 
changes any more than your hair, 
which is still black, I see.” “But you 
too are not changed,” I said. When I 
had staid with her an hour or so, she 
insisted on my going back to the com- 
pany, and embraced me as she never 
did before. Not a hard word did she 
say about anyone, and her voice, tho’ 
clear and strong as of old, had a 
human modulation in it. You may 
fancy the humor in which I went 
back to the party, which was then 
at a white heat of excitement—about 
nothing. 


Mrs. Montague is the lady who once 
said to Mrs. Carlyle, “Jane, everybody 
is born with a vocation, and yours is 
to write little notes.” 

One faculty Mrs. Carlyle certainly 
lacked—the best gift of the gods, far 
surpassing that of writing little notes 
—the “faculty of being happy.” 

Writing from Humbie Farm, above 
Aberdour, in Fife, she says to perhaps 
her greatest friend, Mrs. Russell of 
Thornhill: 
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Our lodging here is all, and more 
than all, that could be expected of sea- 
side quarters, the beautifullest view in 
the created world! Rooms enough, 
well-sized, well-furnished and quite 
clean; command of what Mr. C. calls 
“soft food” for both himself and horse. 
As for me, soft food is the last sort I 
find useful. And as for air, there can 
be none purer than this. Decidedly 
there is everything here needed for 
happiness, but just one thing—the fac- 
ulty of being happy. And that, unfor- 
tunately, I never had much of in my 
best days; and in the days that are it 
is lost to me altogether. 


Her threnody over her dead “Nero” 
must touch many hearts; she is again 
writing to Mrs. Russell: 


If I am less ill than usual this win- 
ter, Iam more than usually sorrowful. 
For I have lost my dear little compan- 
ion of eleven years standing: my little 
Nero is dead! And the grief his death 
has caused me has been wonderful, 
even to myself. His patience and gen- 
tleness and loving struggle to do all 
his little bits of duties under his pain- 
ful illness up to the last hour of his 
life was very strange and touching, 
and had so endeared him to everybody 
in the house that I am happily spared 
all reproaches for wasting so much 
feeling on a dog. Mr. C. couldn’t have 
reproached me, for he himself was in 
tears at the poor little thing’s end! and 
his own heart was (as he phrased it) 
“unexpectedly and distractedly torn to 
pieces with it.” As for Charlotte, she 
went about for three days after with 
her face all swollen and red with weep- 
ing. But on the fourth day she got 
back her good looks and gay spirits, 
and much sooner Mr. C. had got to 
speak of “poor Nero” composedly 
enough. Only to me does my dear wee 
dog remain a constantly recurring 
blank and a thought of strange sad- 
ness! What is become of that little, 
peautiful, graceful life, so full of love 
and loyalty and sense of duty up to 
the last moment that it animated the 
body of that little dog? Is it to be 
extinguished, abolished, annihilated in 
an instant, while the brutalized two- 
legged so-called human creature who 
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dies in a ditch, after having outraged 
all duties and caused nothing but pain 
and disgust to all concerned with him 
—is he to live for ever? It is impos- 
sible for me to believe that. I couldn’t 
help saying so in writing to my Aunt 
Grace, and expected a terrible lecture 
for it. But not so! Grace, who had 
been fond of my little dog, couldn’t 
find in her heart to speak unkindly on 
this subject—nay, actually gave me a 
reference to a verse in Romans which 
seemed to warrant my belief in the im- 
mortality of animal life as well as hu- 
man. One thing is sure anyhow—my 
little dog is buried at the top of our 
garden, and I grieve for him as if he 
had been my little human child, 


~ Mr. Arnold has expressed some of 


the same feelings, though with greater 
restraint, in imperishable verse, over 
the grave of his dachshund “Geist”: 


That loving heart, that patient soul, 
Had they indeed no longer span, 
To run their course, and reach their 
goal, 
And read their homily to man? 


That steadfast, mournful strain, con- 
soled 
By spirits gloriously gay, 
And temper of heroic mould— 
What, was four years their whole 
short day? 


Stern law of every mortal lot! 
Which man, proud man, finds hard 


to bear, 
And builds himself I know not what 
Of second life, I know not where. 


When it comes to the point even of 
a little dog’s death neither eloquent 
philosophers, nor their wives, nor poets 
can carry us farther into the mystery 
of things than the most commonplace 
of our neighbors. Someone dies, says 
Browning, man, woman, or dog, 


And that’s enough for fifty hopes and 


fears 

As old and new at once as nature’s 
self 

To rap, and knock, and enter in our 


soul, 
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Take hands, and dance there, a fan- 
tastic ring, 

Round the ancient idol, on his base 
again, 

The grand Perhaps! 


Judicious editing is never an easy 
matter—let us concede so much to Mr. 
Froude. Even this “aftermath” con- 
tains a blade or two that had better 
have been burnt. Particularly, what 
a pity it is that we should find once 
more in print Carlyle’s brutal and bar- 
barous judgment upon Charles Lamb. 
The phrase “diluted insanity” as ap- 
plied to Elia is not only “ugly and 
venomous,” but downright stupid and 

The Nineteenth Century and After. 
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hard to forgive. Could the matter be 
looked into it would, I expect, be found 
that the unpopularity Sir James Crich- 
ton-Browne deprecates, which undoubt- 
edly followed upon the too hasty pub- 
lication and careless editing of the 
Reminiscences and the Memorials, is at- 
tributable not to flirtations, real or 
supposed, with any “great lady,” or to 
alleged “wife-neglect,” but to Carlyle’s 
unhappy habit of indulging himself 
(chiefly in private talk and correspon- 
dence) in random vituperation. Heavy 
and public has been his penance for 
what should have remained a secret 
sin. 
Augustine Birrell. 





THE WINNING OF ELIZABETH FOTHERGILL. 


I. THE WINNING. 


It was at the Fox and Grapes that 
the affair began. There, one wet even- 
ing in October, came Will Gifford, he 
to whom Elizabeth Fothergill was 
bound by a promise of marriage. This 
Gifford, though selected by old Fother- 
gill before his death as the man to 
take Elizabeth and her farm, was not 
of the highest reputation—at least not 
in London, where he was known: here- 
abouts people were not so well ac- 
quainted with him. On this particular 
evening he came to the Fox and 
Grapes, meaning to spend the night 
there and go on his way the next day. 
To the inn likewise there came a young 
gentleman who was also passing 
through the town. The two of them 
got to conversation and afterwards to 
cards—a thing which not infrequently 
happened in the company of Gifford, 
who earned more by gaming than by 
any known work. Those who were 
acquainted with him in London were 
not so ready to play with him; but the 


young gentleman, by reason of his 
rawness and the dulness of the unfash- 
ionable place, was eager and willing, 
and soon they were deep in piquet. 
There was some company present, 
but mostly of the substantial and com- 
moner sort, more interested in talking 
of their stock or merchandise than in 
concerning themselves in the fleecing 
of any youth. Thus it happened that 
the two played almost unobserved for 
some time. But after a while there 
entered one who was not known to the 
stout men by the stove, and who, it 
seemed, had neither share nor interest 


- in their talk. He crossed the room and 


sat down by the window embrasure 
where Gifford and the youth were at 
play. Gifford glanced at him, trying, 
by his wide knowledge of the world’s 
by-ways, to judge what sort he might 
be. His clothing was plain and shabby, 
—indeed, from that one might well 
take him to be an artisan; but his lithe 
figure and gait, easy and tireless as a 
wolf-hound, seemed to deny it. His 
face gave little index to his calling,— 
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it was lean and swarthy, and tanned 
by many winds and suns; but the 
mouth, crooked and whimsical, did not 
look like a soldier of fortune; and the 
eyes, keen as a hawk’s, were not those 
of a mountebank. 

This man, whoever he might be, sat 
and watched the play a while. At last 
he turned away, as if he were weary 
of the monotony of Gifford’s luck, and, 
drawing a small table towards him, 
began a game of his own. The youth 
had his back that way, and was, be- 
sides, too eager with his own affairs 
to notice; but Gifford could see well, 
and, finding his present prey so easy 
as to need little skill, he had leisure 
to observe. 

The swarthy man had taken a 
pack of Bohemian cards from his 
pocket; with them he played the 
curious, intricate game that was played 
by the wandering people before the gay 
pasteboards were known to the Courts 
of Europe. Gifford had heard rumors 
both of the game and the cards, but 
had never seen either before; and he 
watched with all the attention he could 
spare, becoming momentarily more and 
more interested. 

At last that which was bound to 
happen took place—the young gentle- 
man lost all he had with him to lose. 
Gifford made it a rule never to play 
for promises with chance players in 
chance places, so their game came to 
an end. But before many more minutes 
were past he had challenged the new- 
comer. The swarthy man looked up, 
but refused courteously; he seemed to 
prefer his own solitary game. Gifford 
seated himself at the opposite side of 
the table and watched. The man 
played deliberately, yet, it would seem, 
with skill. Gifford observed his hands 
as he played,—the skin toughened as 
if from working with heat, yet the 
fingers very sensitive and the muscles 
extraordinarily strong. 

But the observer was too truly a 
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gamester to be long content to look on 
merely; so soon he picked up the king 
of hearts, which in the Tarot cards are 
represented by cups. 

“Tis a strange, heathenish pack,” 
said he. 

“Of foreign make,” the other an- 
swered. 

“So I should have guessed,” Gifford 
said, “I know nothing of such pretty 
things, though with the common sort 
I can do something.. What say you,— 
when your problem is all worked out, 
shall we play a little to pass the time? 
Name your game—piquet, ombre, what 
you will.” ; 

This time the other did not refuse, 
and when his game was brought to an 
end he declared himself happy to 
oblige. Instantly, before the Tarot 
pack was well cleared away, Gifford 
had the other cards on the table, and 
the candles snuffed and well placed. 
Then the two of them set seriously to 
play.ombre, for that was the game the 
stranger approved. 

For an hour they played, with never 
a word spoken but what appertained 
to the game. For that hour, though 
the play was close, the stakes were 
small. It would seem that the swarthy 
man was poor and had little with him 
to risk, for, with his consent, the 
stakes increased as he won—as win he 
did with a deadly persistence. 

Gifford moistened his lips and 
glanced furtively at his antagonist; 
then he called for wine and more light. 
“It’s dark as hell,” he said, and looked 
at the other as if he thought he had 
guidance for his play from the nether 
world. 

But the swarthy man showed no re- 
sentment, though he refused to drink 
when the wine was brought. “I am 
like the beasts that perish,” said he, 
“and only drink when I am thirsty, 
and then water for choice.” 

Gifford drained his glass. 
cheap, anyhow,” he sneered. 


“ "Tis 
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“It is so,” the other answered, and 
shuttled the cards. 

The men by the stove still talked of 
their cattle and business—at least the 
most of them did: one, younger than 
the others, but a stout and worthy 
farmer, had drawn nearer. Little had 
been said, hardly a word he could have 
heard, nevertheless something of the 
excitement of play had been com- 
municated to him, and so brought him 
to join the young gentleman who, 
aroused from his misfortunes, had be- 
gun sullenly to watch the game. 

By this time both -players were ab- 
sorbed again, and there was no sound 
but the soft flitter-flutter of the cards 
as they fell in the candle-light and the 
chink of money that changed owners. 
The play was higher, but close as be- 
fore. Luck smiled one way or luck 
smiled the other, or maybe the smiles 
were helped a little by the gamester 
who had won earlier that evening; but 
always the end was the same, he lost 
and lost and lost again. Did the cards 
frown on him, then his opponent played 
recklessly and won but by a shave; did 
the cards smile, then the swarthy man 
played with care and won again. And 
if Gifford by some trick courted the 
favor that seemed otherwise denied 
him, still the other was equal to it, 
though he never cast a doubt on the 
play. 

The sweat broke out on the game- 
ster’s brow: he played desperately, 
plunging at random, and the other 
won; he played falsely, with a falsity 
so keen a player should have observed, 
but never a word did his opponent say, 
only he forestalled him and won again. 

Gifford shifted the candles with 
hands that twitched so that the flame 
went all aslant and the grease ran 
down. “You to deal,” he muttered, 
and the youth looking on thought he 
said “Curse you”; but no one took any 
heed. 

The men by the fire began to move: 
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those that lived near set off for their 
homes, mufiling their throats, and 
breathing spiced cordial as they said 
their good-nights; those who had come 
from a distance, and must be early 
astir on the morrow, called for their 
candles—twenty fortunes lost at cards 
would not keep them from their proper 
rest. Soon there was left only the two 
who played and the two who looked 
on. In the smoky room there was no 
light but in the embrasure where they 
sat, and no sound but the shuffle and 
flutter of the cards as they fell. Gif- 
ford drank once and drank again, and 
once the other snuffed the candles. 
Higher and higher the stakes were 
raised. Fast the gay pasteboards fell, 
then slow for caution and fast again 
for wrath. An oath muttered here, a 
trap set there, a taunt, a threat, a 
mutter of rage; but ‘the end was the 
same, the swarthy man won and won, 
till it seemed the devil himself must 
guide his play. 

“Curse you!” Gifford cried at last; “‘I 
thought it was a man I asked to play, 
not a hound from hell!” and he flung 
the last coins across the table. 

The other picked them up. “From 
that I take it you have no more to 
lose.” 

“You lie!” Gifford retorted. “But I 
do not choose to play more with you; 
I am used to playing with honest gen- 
tlemen.” 

“More honest than wise, perhaps.” 

Gifford turned about sharply. “Do 
you insult me?” he asked, with his 
hand on his sword. 

The other smiled. “No, friend; I 
could not,” said he. He slipped the 
pack of cards through his hand. “Then 
you play no more to-night?” he asked. 
“It surprises me that you played so 
long, seeing that it was but a losing 
game, and the stakes at the end were 
high—too high for a man who plays to 
win.” 

The silly youth laughed here, but the 
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farmer kept grave; he knew they were 
near the edge of things. Gifford sat 
down in his chair again. ‘Put that 
back,” he commanded, pointing to the 
money that the other was beginning to 
sort. “Put it all back, and, by the 
power of God! we will play one game 
more. A worthy game it shall be. We 
will have no paltry ones and twos; the 
winner takes all. You shall put all 
you’ve won upon it, and I will put 
Elizabeth Fothergill, her house, and 
dower.” 

The swarthy man went on dividing 
the moneys. “I do not know that I 
have any use for Elizabeth Fothergill, 
her house, and dower,” he said. 

The landlord had twice come to them 
as they sat over their cards, and twice 
he had been sent about his business. 
The last time he had gone no farther 
than the stove, where he had sat down, 
fearful lest some quarrel should arise. 
Now he rose hastily. “Sirs, sirs,” said 
he. “Surely this has gone far enough!” 

But the youth cried out that he was 
a spoil-sport, and Gifford, after he had, 
with an oath, bade him hold his 
tongue, turned back to his opponent. 

“You are not a married man?’ he 
asked. “Well, then, know that the 
man who weds Elizabeth Fothergill 
has but to hang his hat behind the 
door and do nothing for the rest of his 
life. She is a decent figure of a wom- 
an, too, and almost as much bound to 
me by her old father as if the wedding- 
ring were already on. She is mine to 
dispose of, and, by heaven! I'll put her 
upon the game!” 

“Dear sirs!” the landlord again en- 
treated. 

But Gifford disregarded him. “I will 
set her in writing,” he sneered, “and 
put her on the table, since it seems 
you know so little of honesty.” 

“IT know so much of dishonesty,” the 
other answered, “that I would sooner 
have it so.” 

Gifford called for pen and paper, and 
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the landlord fetched them. Then the 
document was drawn up, and wit- 
nessed by mine host, protesting, and 
the youth eagerly, the farmer insisting 
on adding his scrawl! too. Then it was 
put on the table, the candles snuffed 
afresh, and the cards dealt. 

From the very first it was plain to 
the farmer, who had watched the play 
so long, that the swarthy man would 
win again. Fortune had not favored 
him particularly in the disposal of the 
cards, nevertheless the watcher felt 
sure Gifford would not keep Elizabeth 
Fothergill and the rules of fair play 
likewise. So, since he doubted his 
readiness to lose the one, he set him- 
self to see that he kept the other; for, 
though but a yeoman, he loved fair 
play, and meant to see it. The youth 
pressed eagerly to the table too; the 
landlord also hovered near, but that 
from fear of some mischief done, not 
from any interest in the affair. So 
they three looked on while the pair 
played the longest game that yet had 
been. It was slow, for the swarthy 
man did not win easily with one coup, 
as it is likely he could. Rather point 
by point, each time bettering Gifford 
by a little, till, from exultation and 
confidence in his victory, the poor 
wretch came gradually to a feeling as 
of a net cast about him—an escape 
which seemed impossible, but was just 
beyond his reach. His face grew livid, 
with ugly splotches of color upon it; 
his hand shook, and once he muttered 
a curse, and once he muttered that the 
devil was in it. 

“Ay,” the stout farmer made answer, 
“your play smacks of him, master; 
there’s more than a flavor of the 
Father of Lies in it.” 

Gifford turned furiously upon him. 
“Do you speak to me, clodhopper?’ he 
cried. “By the body of God! I'll teach 
you!” 

He lunged forward as he spoke; but 
the landlord, fearing an affray, inter- 
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cepted him, and entreated him to be 
calm. 

“Play the game out,” the youth cried. 
“Slit his throat afterwards, man, but 
play the game out first!” and he pulled 
Gifford’s sleeve. 

Mine host took the farmer by the 
arm at the same minute, and, leading 
him a step away, began saying some- 
thing in his ear. Gifford glared after 
him, then at his opponent, who sat 
composedly waiting, his two last cards 
in his hand. “Deal with him after- 
wards,” the youth at his elbow urged; 
“*tis a shame to spoil so fine a game 
for a fool.” 

Gifford sat down again, and the game 
which was to decide Elizabeth Foth- 
ergill’s husband was played out, the 
farmer, held in reluctant converse by 
mine host, missing the last of the play. 
But before the end he raised his 
voice above the landlord’s conciliatory 
tongue. “By the Lord! he played false 
—he played false with the king—I’ll 
swear it!” , 

“And I,” the swarthy man said, as 
he laid down his last card. “But it is 
of no consequence, since it has not 
helped him to keep either his money 
or his lady—which both, honorable 
sir,’—and he bowed to Gifford, as he 
took up the trick,—“it seems, are mine 
by the fortune of play.” 

After that there was something of 
an uproar, 


Il, THE WAITING. 


News travels fast without the aid of 
posts: it was not so late on the morrow 
that Elizabeth Fothergill heard of the 
doings at the Fox and Grapes. The 
tale came to her in scraps, making to- 
gether a pretty piece of news: her 
name, it seemed by this, had been ban- 
died about in a pot-house brawl, her 
fair fame staked on the throw of the 
dice, and herself, her hand and dower, 
lost by Will Gifford to a man unknown. 
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So ran the tale; but how much truth 
it had she could not be sure, so she 
sent Nan, the nurse, to find out. 

It was late in the day when Nan 
came back to her fosterling’s farm: it 
was two miles to the town, and she 
was old, and so had been bound to 
stay and rest with her gossip before 
she set out home again. Now, how- 
ever, as twilight fell she came hurrying 
back. Elizabeth sat in the kitchen, 
where the firelight danced and the 
shadows of hams and herbs and onion- 
strings looked like old men that bobbed 
on the ceiling beam. A door stood open 
at the farther end; through it one could 
see the dairymaids still hard at work, 
though not too busy to nod their heads 
together now and then as they peeped 
at the figure that sat proud and 
straight by the fire. By-and-by in came 
Nan, still cloaked and bonneted. “Oh, 
dear!” and “Oh, bless me!” the dairy- 
maids heard, and “It’s a weary way 
and the roads are bad!” Then as if 
to spite them the door was shut be- 
tween, and they heard no more. 

Nan had plumped herself down in the 
elbow-chair—“Oh, my poor dearie!”’ she 
said, “it’s a sad, sad world!” 

“Then the tale is true?’ Elizabeth 
asked. 

The old nurse nodded her head. “In 
part,” she said, then she broke out in- 
to exclamations. “Oh, the good-for- 
nothing man! The heathen, heartless 
knave!” and so forth. 

Elizabeth gave but little heed; at 
last, however, she asked, “Who is the 
man?” 

But that was more than Nan could 
say. “And Thomas of the Long Farm 
could not tell either,” said she, “though 
he was there and saw the whole. He 
says the fellow was of no condition, 
but a master with the cards and won- 
drous strong in the arm, as was shown 
when they came to settle things after.” 

Elizabeth’s eyes glittered as she 
looked at the fire. “So they fought for 
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me in their cups as well as played for 
my farm,” she said. 

The old woman shook her head 
drearily. “It’s a rare bad world,” 
sighed she. 

But she had picked up more gossip 
from Thomas, who had been witness 
last night, and it was not likely she 
could keep it all to herself. “The 
stranger man was of a gipsy sort, 
Thomas thought, but he was off be- 
times in the morning, and Thomas did 
not know which way he went. He 
was black to look at, and strange in his 
ways, drinking but water and playing 
some fortune-teller’s game by himself 
with heathenish cards of his own pro- 
viding.” She paused: but this account 
of her husband that was to be brought 
forth no remark from Elizabeth; so 
after a little the old woman fell to 
shaking her head again. “It’s a bad 
business,” said she with sorrowful rel- 
ish, “and a bad husband you’ll have, 
too, I fear me. He’s a spendthrift, 
that’s clear: though he won a deal 
from Will Gifford he gave the most 
part to a young gentleman in the 
house that same night—there’s for you! 
Lightly come, lightly go,’tis always 
so.” 

“Why did he do it?” Elizabeth asked. 

“Will had earlier won it from the 
young gentleman,” Nan told her. 
“Thomas said the play was not fair. 
I know. nought of such pothers, but 
Thomas was clean against your man 
for giving the money: he says what’s 
the world comin’ to if we are to ask 
how folks get the money we earn? If 
we earn it fair it’s all we’ve got to 
do—and enough too for most. I fear, 
dearie, your man’s but a fool.” 

“And Will, it is clear, was a knave,” 
so Elizabeth answered. Then, after a 
moment, she said, ‘See now, all the 
countryside will be talking of this: let 
them talk, and set them right on noth- 
ing! I doubt not we shall have the 
winner here soon enough. Till then— 
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ay, and afterwards—we will tell our 
neighbors nothing.” 

Nan agreed, though it did not please 
her over-well, except that at that 
rheumatic season of the year it was 
not so easy to get about. Soon after 
the old woman toddled away, and for 
a moment Elizabeth stood alone, look- 
ing into the fire, her mouth set hard 
and her eyes shining. The winner 
would be here soon enough; and she 
—his winnings would receive him. She 
did not think to repudiate the bargain, 
—indeed, were he a man of will, she 
knew it were wellnigh impossible for 
her to do it, though the law might give 
her power; but she could make him 
think twice before he took the bargain 
over. She smiled grimly as_ she 
thought of the man of no condition 
who would come gaily to take over 
Will Gifford’s contract—to hang his hat 
behind her door, wed his chattel bride, 
and master the farm. Let him do it 
if he would, let him come to-day if he 
chose. Doubtless he would come to-day, 
to-morrow at the latest. 

But he did not. That day passed, 
and the next, and the man of no con- 
dition did not come. The girls talked 
among themselves, wondering if indeed 
the tale could be true, since nothing 
had come of it. Elizabeth said noth- 
ing, but looked more severely to the 
ways of her household, keeping the 
chattering maids well occupied, but in 
her heart there was black anger. She 
had been angry when she thought of 
the man who had won her at play 
coming gaily post-haste to take posses- 
sion, without pause for decorum or by 
your leave. But she was more angry 
still when she thought of him tarrying, 
as if the bargain were not even worth 
coming to view. 

She was in this state of mind when 
on Sunday came Tobiah the Dissenter 
to the farm. Elizabeth, in the pride of 
her heart and her desire to show the 
congregation she was ashamed of noth- 
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ing, had walked to the meeting-room in 
the town; Tobiah, seeing her there, had 
thought fit to say he would dine at 
her house that day. She could not re- 
fuse the honor; indeed she had no wish 
to, and the good man walked home 
with her. Tobiah had not thus invited 
himself because he had a great appre- 
ciation of her person or her dinner, 
though the one was more than toler- 
able and the other likely to equal it. 
The reason was a desire to find out 
the truth of the rumors he had heard; 
for Elizabeth, though she did not al- 
ways attend meeting, was a member 
of the flock, and, being young and 
deprived of both parents, Tobiah per- 
ceived plainly that it was his duty to 
see into this matter of hers. Accord- 
ingly he walked home with her and 
asked the truth of the tale. She, after 
a moment’s consideration, told him 
what she knew. 

The good man was very wroth: the 
sin of gaming was great in his eyes, 
and money, lands, and gear won at 
ecards he held to be no better than 
stolen. “This man has no power over 
you whatsoever,” said he; “he has no 
better right to your body, soul, or land 
than I. When he comes here, thinking 
to take possession, send to me and I 
will come and speak with him: it is 
a matter in which the spirit is likely 
to give me forcible utterance.” 

Elizabeth seemed to agree, but did 
not give any promise: she privately 
thought it was a matter in which her 
own spirit would be able to give her 
utterance without help from Tobiah. 
The Dissenter was not entirely de- 
ceived by her manner, and for that 
reason, and in case she should forget 
to send for him, he determined to come 
that way again when the weather was 
fair. 

A day or two after Tobiah chanced 
to meet the very man who had been 
so much in his mind since Sunday. It 
was a fine and perfect autumn day. 
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Tobiah had gone far into the country: 
towards afternoon, as he passed down 
a narrow lane, he heard the ring and 
chink of metal, and a man’s voice 
singing joyously between the rhythm 
of the hammer-strokes,— 


For Thy goodly glory, Lord, 
For Thy mercy unto me, 
For the richness of the present, 
Whatsoe’er the future be,— 
Hear me, Master, when I thank Thee; 
all my thanks are due to Thee! 


So the voice, which was like a lark’s 
for beauty, sang, and Tobiah stopped 
to listen. The way was lonely, and the 
ring, ring, ring of the little hammer 
blows, which kept time musically with 
the singing, was a strange sound to 
hear in such a place. 

The Dissenter went on a little, look- 
ing for the singer, but it was not till 
he rounded the bend of the road that 
he sighted him. There was a small bit 
of common land here beside the way, 
shut in on two sides by high hedges, 
and sheltered at the back by trees, 
now gorgeous in their autumn dress. 
Beneath these trees a man was seated 
hard at work. He had built a little 
furnace of clay, such as the Bohemi- 
ans and all the wandering blacksmiths 
in the world build. At this he was 
very busy fashioning something. Old 
kettles and pots and such household 
things lay beside him, showing plainly 
that he was a tinker and mender by 
trade; but now he was not at his 
trade,—instead he was fashioning a 
fire-basket of the finest workmanship. 
Tobiah stood a moment watching him 
in the blue fume of the smoke, as now 
in silence he twisted and shaped the 
stubborn metal with wondrous skill. 
When, as he finished some little piece 
to his will, he thrust the cooling metal 
back into the fire, he broke out into 
song again— 


For the work that Thou hast given, 
For the joys of toil and strife, 
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For the labors of the daytime, 
For the struggles of my life,— 
Hear me, Master, when I thank Thee. 


The voice rang full and triumphant, 
with a lust of living and a joy of strife 
that, strange to say, woke some echo 
in Tobiah, who, it must be admitted, 
was not averse to a brush with the 
devil—or some other—on occasions. 
The swarthy singer roused a sympathy 
in him, so that he broke in upon the 
song. 

“Sir,” said he, stepping forward, 
“it does my heart good to hear you 
sing. In these godless times it is rare 
to find a man who gives thanks to the 
Lord for the things of daily life.” 

The tinker looked up but did not 
move, for his metal, fast growing hot, 
was at a crucial point. “I am glad that 
I give you pleasure,” said he. 

“You give me much pleasure,” To- 
biah answered; “a thankful spirit is 
something both rare and beautiful. If 
your opinions are as your song, then 
are you a man after my own heart.” 

“TI would ask nothing better,” the 
other answered, “for by your appear- 
ance I take you to be a good man.” 

Tobiah smiled benignly. “I am a 
follower of what I take to be good,” 
said he; “Tobiah the Dissenter is the 
style by which I am known.” 

“My name and calling,” the other an- 
swered, “are as old as yours; Jeremy 
is the one, and tinker and smith the 
other. Both, I take it, date from Bib- 
lical days.” 

Here was a question of theology for 
Tobiah. He considered it a moment, 
but could not give his entire consent. 

“ ‘Jeremy’ and ‘Tobiah’ I grant you,” 
said he. “With ‘smith’ too you are in 
a measure right, for there were tn- 
doubtedly smiths am»eng the Israelites 
in the earliest days; but tinker——” 

“If smith, then tinker also,” the fol- 
lower of that trade assured him, “i 
the Chosen fashioned kettles, caldrons, 
and pots, it is not to be expected that 
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such thrifty folk sent to the Assyrians 
to mend the same.” 

Tobiah granted that point likewise. 
“But Dissenters,” said he, “‘where do 
you find them?” 

“Noah was a dissenter,’ the tinker 
replied, twisting and turning the now 
glowing metal. “In a wicked and cor- 
rupt generation he dissented from the 
opinion held and accepted by the heads 
of the people, and moreover preached 
the same, for we are told he gave no 
consent to their ways. We have no 
record of his sermons. I doubt not if 
we had we should find his doctrines, 
for sternness of reproof and simplicity 
of worship, very like to those of the 
Dissenters,” 

This view was new to Tobiah, but he 
saw something in its favor: it might 
serve as a point on which to hang an 
exhortation to sundry members of the 
flock much given to eating and drink- 
ing, if not marrying and giving in mar- 
riage. Thinking of this, he looked 
with renewed favor on the man who 
had suggested it. He even sat down 
on a bank of earth to watch the smithy 
work which was now going forward. 
The tinker on his part forgot soon 
everything but his craft. Ring, chink, 
went the hammer again, sounding mu- 
sically in the still autumn air, chink- 
ing in among the robins’ piping, till 
the craftsman, in the joy of his work, 
silenced the birds by going on with the 
song Tobiah had interrupted— 


For the rain and for the sunshine, 
For the old world’s still green face, 
For the mist and for the moonlight, 
For the wild wind’s furious race,— 
Hear me, Master, when I thank Thee, 
thank Thee for the earth’s fair 
grace. 


Here he broke off, the one foot of 
the fire-basket upon which he worked 
completed. It was a beautiful piece, 
which called forth Tobiah’s admira- 
tion, so that he asked where the man 
had learned his craft. 
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This, however, he would not tell. 
The Dissenter did not press to know: 
he was more interested in a man’s 
creed than his craft, and the tinker’s 
he guessed to be one which might 
jump with his own. Whether it was 
or not did not plainly appear, but the 
talk they had while Jeremy put out his 
fire and cleared his camp was very 
pleasing to Tobiah. So pleasing indeed 
that the good man hardly noticed what 
the other did till he had almost re- 
stored the common land to its original 
order. 

“Why!” cried he then, 
raised your furnace.” 

“Yes,” Jeremy answered, “I have 
done here. I have been some days in 
this place, doing work for all the 
housewives round; to-day I move on to 
pastures new. When I break camp I 
leave the place as near to what I found 
it as may be: I would not dishonor the 
earth with the unsightly remnants of 
my occupation.” 

As he spoke he gathered handfuls of 
the moist leaves that lay upon the 
ground, and scattered them over the 
ashes ef his fire. Tobiah watched him 
in silence. When he had finished he 
asked, 

“Which way do you go?” 

“Down the road to begin,” the other 
answered; “after that I cannot say, 
for, truth to tell, I am in a quandary 
and know not what to do.” 

“Concerning what?’ Tobiah asked 
eagerly. “Tell me, and maybe I can 
help to resolve you. It is not, of course, 
for me to give counsel unasked to one 
with your knowledge of the Scriptures; 
still two heads are better than one, 
brother, better by a good deal if both 
are long.” 

“That is so,” the tinker answered, 
loading himself with his pots and gear 
till he resembled a hardware-stall on 
the move. 

When he was at last ready they set 
out together, Jeremy explaining that 


“you have 
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he went to return sundry utensils to 
a farm some miles away. 

“Now, brother, what is your prob- 
lem?” Tobiah asked. 

“Briefly, to wed or not to wed,” the 
other answered. 

“To wed!” Tobiah cried. “Of a truth 
that is not what I thought of you!” 

“Nor I,” Jeremy said, without resent- 
ment. “I have little fancy for the es- 
tate, and I am three-quarters of a mind 
to give the woman a wide berth and 
go northwards without so much as see- 
ing her.” 

“Who is she, and what is she?’ To 
biah asked in some mystification. ‘How 
came you to be thinking of wedding 
one you have not so much as seen? 
Marriage at the best is but buying a 
pig in a poke, and such a marriage as 
you propose is wondrous like buying 
a poke without so much as making 
sure there is a pig within it.” 

Jeremy admitted a degree of truth in 
this, but “I have heard somewhat of 
her,” he explained. “It is said she is 
good to look at, though with hair verg- 
ing on the red. That she has a temper 
that is not to be overlooked, but also 
that her dower is sufficient, and the 
man that takes her has but to hang 
his hat behind the door and sit down 
for the rest of his life.” 

“H’m,” Tobiah allowed, “that sounds 
fair enough.” 

“Not fair enough for me,” the other 
retorted. “For the matter of the hat I 
care nothing,—I’d as lief hang it up as 
wear it. But I have no fancy for the 
door where it hangs to shut me in, to 
sit down for the rest of my life even 
with the finest woman in Christendom. 
Nay, friend, I am a wanderer, a lover 
of open heaven, and to abide tied 
to a house would sort ill with my 
tasie.” 

Tobiah wagged his head--“A rolling 
stone gathers no moss,” said he. 

“A stone has no use for moss,” the 
tinker answered. “As for me, I have 
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little use for home and goods. I al- 
ready have all I need. I am a rich 
man—I easily get more than I want, 
and have money to buy any book that 
is worth the carrying. And a leisured 
man—when I have earned my dinner 
I can labor at my craft for pleasure, 
not profit. And a travelled man, for I 
have wandered in more countries than 
I have fingers on my hand, and always 
with so little need of haste that I could 
stay to note even the hedgerow flowers. 
Verily, friend, I am a man without 
encumbrances. Like the disciples of 
old, I travel light, and I find it a pleas- 
ant and convenient thing; ‘the deceit- 
fulness of richness’ bring ‘the cares of 
this world,’ and neither are to be com- 
mended.” 

To this Tobiah listened half-con- 
vinced. He was not usually an easy 
convert; but this tinker man had cast 
a spell over him, and he never after- 
wards judged him quite as he judged 
others. Now, himself half-fascinated 
by the wandering life which at another 
time he would have disapproved, he 
argued no further, but only asked the 
other what he would do in the matter 
of the woman, even counselling him to 
think twice before he gave up his free- 
dom. 

“I have thought fifty times,” Jeremy 
answered, “and am still far from a con- 
clusion. There are reasons why I 
should wed the woman and reasons 
why I should not. That which would 
suit best with my humor is to slip ring 
on her finger, set name to the register, 
and be off, without taking possession 
of her or her doaer.” 

Tobiah scarcely thought that a course 
to be commended, and he said so. Soon 
after they came to the farm where 
Jeremy must return the kettles. There 
they parted with some protestations of 
liking, but no conclusion arrived at ex- 
cept that the tinker said that perhaps 
he had better go and look at the wom- 
an, to discover if she were able to take 
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care of herself or stood in need of his 
protection. 

Then they parted, and Tobiah went 
home, never for a moment joining the 
tinker in his mind with the man of no 
condition who had won Elizabeth 
Fothergill at play. 

Neither did Elizabeth herself when 
later that day she heard of his coming 
to her farm of Fivelanes. She had 
been busy almost till dark seeing to 
the gathering of apples in her orchard. 
While she had been thus occupied, 
with the farm-boys up the trees and 
the girls gathering from the low 
branches, some one came to tell her 
the tinker was there. He had come, so 
he said, to see if there was any work 
for him, and if there was he prayed 
that he might put up in some outhouse 
and mend for her and the cottars near. 

“He has come at a good time,” she 
said; “there are kettles to mend and 
tools to grind. Let David Garth see if 
he is of a respectable sort, and if he 
is let him put up in the brewing-house: 
there is a good hearth there, where he 
can make his fire in safety.” 

So she ordered, and the order, David 
Garth being satisfied of the tinker’s 
integrity, was obeyed. At dusk she her- 
self returned to the house, and, having 
seen the apple-baskets safely stowed 
away, went within doors. Her heart 
was still very hot against the man un- 
known who had won her, and was so 
sure of taking her up at any time that 
he had not yet troubled to put in his 
claim. All day and every day the 
thought of him underlay all other 
thoughts, and did not grow the less be- 
cause she hid it and gave it no outward 
expression. Indignation and pride 
swelled within her as she opened her 
own door. 

The house she found as she went in 
was very still and dark. There was 
no one about. Even the kitchen was 
empty, except for a singing kettle that 

bobbed impatient on the hob. ‘‘Where 























can they all be?” she wondered, and 
opened the door to see, but there was 
no one there. Through the window 
beyond she could see the brewing- 
house, its unglazed window-space ruddy 
with firelight, letting out into the misty 
evening the sound of the tinker at 
work. Elizabeth stopped a moment, 
then she thought she would go and see 
if the dairy-maids had found their way 
to the brewing-house. Accordingly she 
crossed the bricked yard and, opening 
the door, looked in. 

All the homestead seemed to her to 
be gathered in the outhouse; even old 
Nan had had her elbow-chair brought 
in, and set close to the fire. David Garth 
stood by, handling a ploughshare and 
eyeing the tinker the while. The girls 
sat close in a shadowed corner; one 
shared an apple, still crisp from the 
evening’s chill, with a lad who put his 
arm about her. On the edge of the 
brewing-vats boys were perched, and 
on the corner of the hearthstone was 
David Garth’s grandchild, watching 
the blue smoke curl and the tinker’s 
brown face glow and gloom as the 
flames flickered and the tale he told lit 
his eyes like sparks of blue fire. 

“They are woods, indeed, my mas- 
ters,” said he, never ceasing from his 
work so much as to look up, “the black 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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woods of Germany. Black by day, 
black as ink by night. At night-time 
one may see splashes as of white fire 
on the ground; in the distance they 
shine and move. Maybe they are 
broken moonbeams that have crept 
through the roof of trees; maybe 
wolves’ eyes that watch. Then, low 
down and sad, comes the howling, 
creeping to the marrow of a man, and 
not to be forgotten. Maybe it is the 
sound of wind in the pine-trees: maybe 
the wolves talking, or some others that 
dwell in the forest. I have seen the 
wolves, my masters, coming soft, pad, 
pad, over the snow. See, here one, 
and here, and over yonder! Coming, 
coming, with heads low and eyes 
gleaming! I have seen, too,—few have 
seen it—I have seen the wolves danc- 
ing, bending their necks and fawning 
as they twist in the soft falling snow 
and dance to the piping——”’ He drew 
up his lips, and made the sweetest, 
strangest piping that ever set man’s 
blood tingling. 

As he did so he looked up from the 
old kettle he was patching and saw 
Elizabeth standing in the doorway. For 
a second they looked at one another; 
then she turned away and went out 
across the misty yard to the house. 

U. L. Silberrad. 


(To be concluded.) 





JUSTUS VON LIEBIG.* 


Liebig is known to most of us only 
as the inventor of a method of prepar- 
ing “extract of meat.” He has infinite- 
ly stronger claims on our remembrance 
as one of the fathers of modern chem- 
istry, and as a man who took a leading 
part in laying the foundations on 

* Tuesday, May 12th, was the centenary of the 
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which his fellow countrymen have con- 
structed their splendid system of 
higher education in chemistry and 
physics, and built up the great indus- 
trial system which we all admire, and 
which not a few of us regard with 
some degree of anxiety. It is rather 


entific and educational forces of the last coset 
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saddening to reflect that had we in 
England attended more closely to his 
teachings half a century or more ago 
it is probable that we should not in 
this the year of his centenary still be 
only partly provided with a satisfac- 
tory system of advanced scientific edu- 
cation in this country. 

Much of Liebig’s most important 
work was begun whilst he was still a 
very young man. Like Davy he found 
his chance quickly. But we learn that 
to the average pedagogic eye he did 
not exhibit very early promise. Like a 
good many able lads he had not a good 
ear-memory, and so he could not learn 
his lessons in the gymnasium at Darm- 
stadt, where his father lived, so well 
as many who were really his inferiors. 
He was, in fact, so unsuccessful a 
pupil, that the rector of that institu- 
tion denounced him before all his fel- 
lows as “the plague of his teachers 
and the sorrow of his parents.” Nor 
did he at first give greater satisfaction 
in a more practical line of life, for 
being apprenticed at about fifteen to 
an apothecary, he was sent back to his 
parents within a year. The cause of 
this second misfortune was not, how- 
ever, altogether discouraging. There 
is always room for hope about the boy 
who has initiative, and the apothecary 
wanted to be rid of Liebig on account 
of the numerous and sometimes serious 
explosions which resulted from the pri- 
vate and particular researches of the 
latter into the qualities of his master’s 
stock of chemicals. His subsequent 
career was certainly well calculated to 
give comfort to the fathers of trouble- 
some sons. Only five or six years after 
his dismissal by the apothecary (1824) 
he was made professor of chemistry at 
Giessen, on the recommendation of 


Humboldt, and when he died in 1873 
it needed the combined powers of no 
less than three distinguished masters 
in three different faculties of science to 
do justice to his work in the memorial 
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addresses delivered in his honor; whilst 
Hofmann in his eloquent Faraday lec- 
ture declared that Liebig’s name was 
the one which aione at that time, 1875, 
“was fitted to stand beside Faraday’s 
in the representation of the nineteenth 
century to future generations of man- 
kind;’”’ that he was the one man, then, 
who, with Faraday, would receive 
from posterity reverence such as is 
given to giant figures like those of 
Galileo, Kepler, Newton, and Lavoisier. 
To-day, now the sands of the nine- 
teenth century have fully run, there 
can be no doubt that Hofmann’s succes- 
sors would place other names beside 
those of Faraday and Liebig. But still 
the fact remains that during the earlier 
part of that century Liebig was one of 
the very great figures among that class 
of men in whose work we must seek, 
as the present Prime Minister said 
some years ago, for the causes which 
more than any others conduce to the 
movements of great civilized communi- 
ties in these later times. 

Liebig was essentially a great pio- 
neer; he played a leading part in no 
less than four important new depart- 
ures. The first of these was the open- 
ing of the Giessen Laboratory. This 
event heralded a revolution in our ideas 
on the function of science in general 
and technical education. The second 
was his early work in helping to create 
the new organic chemistry. This in- 
cluded, besides the discovery of multi- 
tudes of facts, the invention, after six 
years’ labor, of the first satisfactory 
method for finding the composition of 
the so-called organic substances—i.e. of 
the compounds of carbon which we de- 
rive from plants or animals or prepare 
artificially in our laboratories; his 
share in working out, with Wéohler, 
the theory of compound radicles; and 
his discovery, in conjunction with Gay- 
Lussac, that cyanic acid and fulminic 
acid, though very different in their 
properties, are made of the same com- 
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ponents united in exactly the same pro- 
portions:—a discovery which helped to 
convince chemists that the properties 
of chemical compounds do not depend 
solely on the nature of the elements of 
which they are composed, nor on the 
proportions of those elements present 
in them, nor even on these two circum- 
stances combined, as had previously 
been supposed, but also upon the man- 
ner in which their atoms are arranged; 
and which thus helped to open to their 
view a new world of phenomena, al- 
most as full of wonders, as rich in 
promise, and indeed I might say al- 
most as rich also in the novelty of its 
gifts as the “New World” discovered 
by Columbus and Cabot in the fif- 
teenth century. 

Later in his life Liebig did splendid 
things in the application of chemistry 
to agriculture and physiology. A mem- 
orable work was his “Animal Chemis- 
try or Organic Chemistry in its Appli- 
cations to Physiology and Pathology;” 
whilst his famous book “The Natural 
Laws of Husbandry” has been de- 
scribed as constituting “the first per- 
fect construction of the philosophy of 
Agriculture,” and as sufficient in itself 
to have secured for him imperishable 
fame. By his experiments and writ- 
ings on these subjects he not only over- 
threw many of the false or vague hy- 
potheses then current, such as the 
humus theory, but replaced them by 
sounder conceptions giving us at last 
clear and correct ideas on such impor- 
tant matters as the origin of animal 
heat, the relations of plants and ani- 
mals to one another and to the air they 
dwell in, and also taught us the impor- 
tance of the saline materials of the 
earth to the plants, and the importance 
of returning these to the soil if we 
would maintain its fertility unim- 
paired. It is true that in these, till 
then, comparatively unexplored fields 
Liebig’s conclusions on details, and 
even on important details, were not 
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always right. But these have been 
corrected as fuller data have become 
available, and after all is said it re- 
mains that by his work in this depart- 
ment he cast ray after ray of clear 
light where before had been darkness 
or at best a glimmering twilight. 
Finally, I must add that by the pub- 
lication of his famous “Familiar Let- 
ters,” first in the Augsburger Allgemeine 
Zeitung, and afterwards in book form, 
he did more, perhaps, than any one 
else to popularize science in the best 
sense of that term throughout the civ- 
ilized world, and to create in his own 
country that peculiar attitude of mind 
among its people which is held by 
many to afford the real foundation on 
which both the immense progress of 
pure science in Germany and the re- 
cent great development of the scientific 
industries in that country are based, 
In 1819, when Liebig had to beat a 
retreat from the apothecary’s shop in 
Heppenheim, it was, as he has said, 
“a wretched time for chemistry in 
Germany.” In England, Davy, Dalton, 
and others were doing, or lately had 
been doing, great things. In Sweden 
there was Berzelius, one of the very 
greatest of modern chemists; whilst 
France, at that time, was rendered 
glorious by the presence of a whole 
galaxy of brilliant discoverers. But in 
Germany science languished. It was 
in fact in such a bad way that, aston- 
ishing as it may seem to us now, Lie- 
big soon found himself compelled to 
seek light away from the Fatherland, 
for in those days not a ray was to be 
found at home. Even elsewhere the 
sources of illmuination were few. 
There was not in all Europe one public 
laboratory in which a student could 
get instruction in practical work. In 
England I believe that John Dalton 
took a few pupils. In Sweden Ber- 
zelius gave a few fortunate followers, 
like Wohler, the discoverer of alumin- 
ium, a place at the kitchen fire which 
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he shared with Anna, his cook. In 
Paris, if properly introduced, one 


might gain admittance, as Liebig did, 
to one of the garrets or cellars which 
then served as laboratories for the 
great French workers, but no other 
opportunities for practical work exist- 
ed, even in these favored centres. 

Liebig changed all this. Being intro- 
duced by Humboldt to Gay-Lussac, 
and thereby gaining the advantage of 
working with this brilliant man, he 
conceived in his company the idea of 
founding, when he should get back to 
Germany, a public laboratory where 
he should be to his younger fellow 
countrymen all that Gay-Lussac was to 
himself. His chance soon came. He 
was appointed Professor at Giessen, 
and the dream of his Paris days be- 
came reality. He opened his labora- 
tory and soon was at the head of a 
band of eager young workers, all 
picked intellects, gathered from every 
civilized country. The effect through- 
out Europe, and especially in Germany, 
of the opening of the door of the Gies- 
sen laboratory was like that of the kiss 
in the sleeping palace. Soon other 
teachers of chemistry and physics be- 
gan to realize the importance of what 
Liebig was doing. Other professors 
opened laboratories for students, then 
others, and then yet more, till now, as 
we know, not only every university 
and every capital, but every third-rate 
town, indeed every well-equipped sec- 
ondary school, has a laboratory such 
as did not exist anywhere in Europe 
for the purposes of instruction eighty 
years ago; whilst Liebig’s sense of the 
importance of practical work so spread 
itself that a corresponding advance 
soon began in connection with other 
branches of science. 

But we are not only in Liebig’s debt 
for the wonderful results of this fruit- 
ful idea. He not only opened the first 
public laboratory for students, but also 
originated the best system of advanced 
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scientific training yet known to us. In 
his laboratory, except for the begin- 
ners, there was little or none of the 
merely formal instruction in the meth- 
ods of qualitative and quantitative 
analysis which has been so overdone 
in this country. Every student under 
Liebig had a task to perform, a re- 
search to carry out. He followed his 
own method, and was only helped by 
consultations with, and suggestions 
from, his chief. Every worker in the 
Giessen laboratory followed every other 
worker’s researches. Every one helped 
every one else. All were teachers, all 
were learners. From dawn till night- 
fall all were steeped in real scientific 
research. At night it was difficult to 
get them to go. This is the famous 
method of the German universities of 
to-day, and Germany owes it all to 
Liebig. Other nations have been slow 
to follow it, though it quickly raised 
German chemistry from the lowest to 
the highest place, and ever since has 
steadily kept it there in spite of defects 
in other parts of their system. 

But Liebig’s services to education did 
not end even here. We are engaged 
in England at this moment in an at- 
tempt to reorganize and improve the 
education of the masses of our popu- 
lation, and side by side with this we 
are, as a great industrial people, deep- 
ly interested in the question of techni- 
cal education. Here also Liebig has 
shown us the right road if we will but 
follow it. In one of the most weighty 
and lucid of his delightful “Familiar 
Letters” he deals with this question. 
Pointing out the great importance’ of 
chemistry to medicine, geology, physi- 
ology, and in many arts and manu- 
factures, he reminds us that up to that 
day hardly any demand had been made 
upon the science of chemistry by these 
and other branches which had not 
been responded to. “Every question,” 
he says, “which has been clearly and 
definitely put has been satisfactorily 
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answered.” But, as he points out, in 
order that such questions may be put 
thus ciearly and definitely, it is neces- 
sary that those who put them, whether 
they be doctors, agriculturists, or man- 
ufacturers, shall know enough chemis- 
try to put them intelligibly, and to 
understand the answers they receive. 
This does not mean that they must be 
able to do the work of the chemist. 
But that they must be so far trained 
in the method of experiment as to be 
able to ask simple questions of nature, 
and to interpret the results obtained 
intelligently. The success of a new 
process depends, he reminds us, far 
less on mechanical skill than on knowl- 
edge. And success is gained by skill 
in combining facts and ideas, and by 
that intellectual power which creates 
new thoughts just as much in a fac- 
tory as in a laboratory devoted to 
work in pure science. Can men, he 
asks, who do not understand the na- 
ture of an investigation, and who can- 
not interpret the language of phenom- 
ena, be expected to derive any as- 
sistance from discoveries in science, 
and can they be deemed capable of 
making the most insignificant applica- 
tions of such discoveries to practical 
purposes? 

Hence Liebig’s answer to the ques- 
tion so many of us are still asking, 
“What is technical education?’ was 
that whilst farming must be learnt on 
the farm, bread-making in the bakery, 
dyeing by work at the dye-vat, those 
who would take advantage of the re- 
sources science puts at their disposal, 
“in these cruel times,” must study the 
sciences on which their trades depend 
as far as possible in the same way as 
students of pure science. That is they 
must learn the “go” of them as com- 
pletely as possible and not be satisfied 
with a peep here and a peep there. 
Above all, they must train their pow- 
ers of observation, of putting questions 
to nature, of translating the answers, 
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and of distinguishing the true answers 
from the false to the highest pitch of 
perfection they can attain. The truth 
of all he says on this subject has been 
recognized and acted on in Germany 
and in America far more than in Eng- 
land. The value in a factory of a good 
“college man” caught young is recog- 
nized far more fully in those countries 
than among ourselves. And this un- 
doubtedly is one of the causes of the 
rapid development of their industrial 
resources which we all have witnessed 
in recent times. 

Great as Liebig’s educational work 
was, it by no means exhausted his 
astonishing productiveness. If he had 
not originated and worked out his 
wonderful system of teaching by re- 
search he would still have been re- 
membered for his splendid contribu- 
tions to pure science and in other di- 
rections. It is almost impossible to 
give any adequate idea of the amount, 
variety, or quality of the purely scien- 
tific work Liebig accomplished. A 
mere list of the titles of his memoirs 
would occupy as much space as the 
whole of this article, and so widely do 
they range over the scientific field that 
Hofmann declared in his Faraday lec- 
ture that the many-sided genius of 
Liebig baffled his sense of order and 
selection; whilst in addition to these 
memoirs—there are more than three 
hundred of them—he produced a pro- 
digious amount of scientific literature 
of high quality. 

Of course much that Liebig did in 
the previously almost untilled fields of 
agricultural and physiological chemis- 
try has, as I have already said, been 
superseded. Though he showed the 
right way, he was not always right, 
and this has sometimes led his succes- 
sors to forget that the truth of much 
that now seems self-evident to us was 
established first by him; to forget that 
we start with the advantage of a plat- 
form built by him, and that whatever 
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advances we have made have been 
largely the result of following his 
methods. But in spite of the rejection 
in these later days of some of his con- 
clusions our debt to Liebig is sufficient- 
ly great, and we must not forget that 
if his successors have gone further and 
seen more than he did, this does not 
reduce our debt to him any more than 
the discoveries of more recent travel- 
lers diminish our indebtedness to the 
courage, determination, and genius of 
a Sebastian Cabot or a Christopher 
Columbus. On the contrary, it adds 
weight to our obligations to both alike. 

By way of illustrating his work in 
these fields at its best I may give a 
single example. It was Liebig who 
first gave us a really clear idea of the 
true relations of plants and animals to 
one another, and to the ocean of air 
which they jointly inhabit. When he 
began to study agricultural chemistry, 
the humus theory was still in the as- 
cendant. And therefore a reasonable 
science of agriculture was impossible, 
for a true science of this subject could 
not be founded upon false ideas as to 
the means of nutrition of vegetables. 
According to the humus theory the 
source of the fertility of the soil was 
supposed to be the vegetable mould or 
humus which it contains. The plants 
were understood to absorb this humus 
in solution by means of their roots, and 
by many it was believed to form their 
chief nutriment. Our fellow country- 
man, Priestley, had, it is true, laid the 
foundations of another and truer hy- 
pothesis. But in Germany the humus 
theory was very widely held in Lie- 
big’s days, and though it was by no 
means definitely accepted in England 
at that time, yet, on the other hand, 
after a careful study of the writings 
of such authorities as Davy, Daubeny, 
Thomas Thomson, and Brande, one 
rises far from convinced that the al- 
ternative hypothesis suggested by 
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by the English chemists. They seem 
to have had no clear perception of the 
source of the carbon of plants, and 
some of them doubted if the plants 
could really remove carbon dioxide 
from the air, and still considered that 
the carbon of manure must be an im- 
portant source of supply. 

Liebig went straight to the heart of 
this matter. Humus under the condi- 
tions in which it exists in the soil is 
insoluble in water; even in the pres- 
ence of alkalis such as the soil con- 
tains it is not sufficiently soluble to ac- 
count for the vegetables produced. It 
follows that the humus of the earth 
cannot be absorbed by the roots of 
plants, and therefore that it cannot be 
the chief source of nourishment to the 
plants. Moreover, he showed that 
plants add to the amount of carbon in 
the soil and do not diminish it; and 
pointed out that as humus is produced 
by the decay of vegetable matter the 
first plants can have had no humus to 
feed upon. On the other hand, he re- 
minds us that one of the most striking 
facts about the air is the circumstance 
that in spite of the vast amount of 
oxygen consumed by animals, and in 
other ways, the proportion of this gas 
in the air does not seem to decrease. 
Air taken from Pompeii, for example, 
from buried vessels, contains the same 
proportion of oxygen as a sample of 
country air to-day. And, again, al- 
though countless generations of ani- 
mals have poured carbon dioxide into 
the air in the past, and though vast 
quantities of this gas have been pro- 
duced by decay, and in other ways 
daily for ages, the amount now present 
is quite astonishingly small.’ 

How is the supply of oxygen thus 
maintained constant, and how is the 
amount of carbon dioxide kept so low 
under these circumstances? 

Using data supplied by his predeces- 
sors, Priestley, Sennebier, and De 

1About 3 parts in 10,000 only. 
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Saussure, Liebig showed that this re- 
markable constancy in the composition 
of the air is brought about by the 
plants. The life processes of plants not 
only supply animals with food, the 
means of nutrition, they also purify 
and regenerate the air for the use of 
the latter. By absorbing the carbon 
dioxide they keep down the amount of 
this unwholesome (unwholesome to 
animals, that is) constituent of the air; 
and by retaining its carbon and return- 
ing its oxygen to the air they afford 
the animals an inexhaustible and un- 
failing supply of the latter absolutely 
essential element. On the other hand, 
the animals, by producing supplies of 
carbon dioxide, which the plants need, 
make it possible for vegetables to 
maintain their existence, and thus it 
becomes possible for successive gener- 
ations of each to support life almost 
indefinitely in spite of the fact that the 
materials available for their nourish- 
ment occur in quantities which can by 
no means be regarded as inexhaustible. 

One would wish to give some further 
illustrations of what Liebig did in 
these difficult branches of applied 
chemistry—to describe, for example, 
the researches into the origin of animal 
heat by which he brushed away the 
empty theories of his predecessors, and 
showed that the whole of the heat pro- 
duced in the animal body can be ac- 
counted for by the oxidation of its food 
within the organism; or to discuss the 
mineral theory of agriculture, which 
if not equally successful was at least 
equally stimulating in giving rise to 
valuable discussions and experiments. 
But considerations of space forbid my 
dwelling further upon these matters, or 
upon the details of Liebig’s more pure- 
ly scientific work, or giving any ac- 
count of the share he took in the great 
scientific discussions of the nineteenth 
century, in the course of which some 
of his opponents are said to have been 
treated at times in a manner “quite 
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dreadful to think of” in spite of the 
real benevolence of his character, 
which always seems to have prevented 
any permanent misunderstandings aris- 
ing from the rough treatment his ad- 
versaries received when he was en- 
gaged in the task of rending and de- 
stroying what seemed to him an error. 

Liebig was skilful in correcting pop- 
ular delusions on scientific subjects. A 
notable example of this may be found 
in the overthrow of the once much-dis- 
cussed theory of “spontaneous combus- 
tion,” a comparatively modern error, 
dating it seems only from the year 
1725, but which persisted long after 
Lavoisier had explained the real na- 
ture of fire; which was from time to 
time put forward with success in the 
defence of persons on trial for murder, 
and received its last support from 
Charles Dickens. His success in this 
direction throws a pleasant light on the 
progress of civilization. One wonders 
what would have been the fate of Lie- 
big had he opposed himself to such an 
error in the sixteenth century, when 
Kepler could only save his mother from 
going to the stake for witchcraft by 
satisfying her judges that she pos- 
sessed none of the signs essential to a 
witch. In those days Kepler did not 
dare to say that there were no such 
things as witches. 

Liebig was highly appreciated in 
England. He paid several visits to 
this country, and was always deeply 
gratified by his reception here. On one 
of these visits he made the acquain- 
tance of Faraday and his wife, for both 
of whom he soon acquired a profound 
sense of love and admiration. Writ- 
ing to the former after a visit in 1844 
he made the following noteworthy re- 
marks on the mental characteristics of 
the Englishman as compared with 
those of Germans at that time. 


“What struck me most in England,” 
said he, in this letter, “was the per- 
ception that only those works which 
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have a practical tendency awake at- 
tention and command respect, while 
the purely scientific works, which pos- 
sess far greater merit, are almost un- 
known. And yet the latter are the 
proper and true source from which the 
others flow. Practice alone can never 
lead to the discovery of a truth or a 
principle. In Germany it is quite the 
contrary. Here, in the eyes of scien- 
tific men, no value, or, at least, but a 
trifling one, is placed on the practical 
results. The enrichment of Science is 
alone considered worthy of attention. 
I do not mean to say that this is bet- 
ter; for both nations the golden me- 
dium would certainly be real good for- 
tune.” 


In 1865 he was specially invited to 
England, at the cost of the nation, to 
advise on the disposal of the stores of 
plant-food which, under the name of 
sewage, we daily cast away. But his 
advice was not followed, and, though 
he received a vote of thanks from the 
Corporation of London, he was greatly 
disappointed with the immediate re- 
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sult, or rather with the want of result, 
of his efforts. Had his proposals been 
adopted it seems probable that his cen- 
tenary would not have been distin- 
guished by the regrettable incidents at 
Winchester which led to the recent 
Oyster Scare. 

Liebig died in Munich, whither he 
had been called from Giessen, in 1873. 

It is a singular fact, in view of his 
position and influence, that up to 1895, 
and I believe to this present moment, 
no comprehensive and popular account 
of Liebig and his life work has been 
produced in his native country. Sev- 
eral volumes of his letters have been 
published and several memorial ad- 
dresses. But these are chiefly interest- 
ing to the man of science. In England, 
however, we are better provided, for 
we have the Faraday Lecture of Hof- 
mann on his scientific work, and also 
a more popular life in the “Century 
Science Series.” 

W. A. Shenstone. 
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Ulysses once came to a town that 
delighted him till he had learnt that 
its people were cannibals; and he re- 
membered the tall shining home, the 
white peace of its harbor, and the lofty 
defence of its hills, with affection long 
after his fattened adventurers, recent- 
ly nourished on the lotus, were wel- 
comed with open mouths by the Lzs- 
trygons. Where was that land? 
Through what hills did the beautifully- 
flowing Artacia find the pale sea? 

It may be that the scholars who limit 
Ulysses to the Mediterranean and 
rougher Ionian and AMgean malign 
him. Some hold that the Spaniards 
when they discovered Peru found its 
inhabitants worshipping Baal in towns 


contemporaneous with Babylon. If 
America was found and forgotten so 
early as this would imply, then travel- 
lers’ tales of voyages greater than 
Herodotus knew, and of oceans no 
longer explored, might have been the 
guides to the lands blind Homer saw. 
Though he said that the town of the 
Leestrygons was seven days’ sail from 
the island of. olus, which was ten 
from desired Ithaca, such an assertion 
might have been added to make his 
tale proximate to home-keeping listen- 
ers. It may be that his prospect was 
wider than Europe, that the lotus was 
eaten in an island of palms, far in the 
south, under which sky the Leestry- 
gons fed upon strangers. 
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But this is a supposition too wild for 
prosaical scholars. Since the learned 
are not to be slighted even in our illit- 
erate time, it is well to appraise their 
opinions when chance has conducted 
our steps to the scenes of their argu- 
ments. Now the ancients upheld For- 
mia’s claim to the cannibals, and their 
modern successors prefer Sicily’s; and 
it has been my luck to inhabit both 
those places. 


Once upon a time, it so happened 
that I stood on the terrace called Para- 
dise in that high cradle of monks, the 
monastery of Monte Cassino. Far off 
beyond the mountains I saw a tiny 
wedge of the sea blink in the sunset. 
“Formia is there,” said the Black Ben- 
edictine, standing beside me. Formia! 
The name was familiar, and yet told 
me nothing at first, nor could he tell 
me more than that it belonged to a 
village of fishers on the bay of Gaeta; 
but soon I remembered Cicero’s holiday 
palace, Formianum, and his death in 
the woods near it, and then how he 
wrote of the Leestrygons. Early next 
morning I was making for Formia, 
driving down Monte Cassino and away 
to the west, through the long valley 
and by the taciturn Liris (the Garigli- 
ano) and up to the mountains. At noon 
I descended to the wonderful bay. And 
lo! the sea was white. 

There was the long rampart of moun- 
tains, iridescent in the glow of the 
noon. Under it was the following 
curve of the glossy shore. Yonder the 
sinuous river gleamed like a snowdrift. 
What though the tall city was gone? 
So is many another eminent once. What 
though the embracing hills did not 
constrict the port? Homer was blind. 
Might he not have confounded the 
legends ‘that piloted his wandering heart 
and so have imagined a refuge more 
urgently held? Argentine clouds of 
blossoms were over the orchards. The 
Appian Way shone like a silver belt. 
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Even the sapphire dome overhead was 
wan with the shimmering glamor that 
fused the innumerable tints of the sea. 
“And all about,” (as Homer said) 
“there was a candid and shining seren- 
ity.” 

“Tis indeed good, if a man might 
tarry by it,” said Sir Walter Raleigh, 
as he smoked his last pipe on the way 
to the scaffold. That was my opinion 
of Formia; and it led to my asking 
why should not I tarry? It was true 
that I was on my way home; but a 
year could be added to my absence 
without imperilling the welfare of Eng- 
land. When one could linger in a place 
so delightful, at a nominal cost, it 
would be foolish to return to the differ- 
ent conditions of home. 

While I so pondered, I came on a 
house standing apart on the beach 
some two miles from the village. It 
was called La Torricella (the Little 
Tower). As a matter of fact, it was 
not a tower, little or big; but being 
narrow and high, it resembled one 
when it was seen from a distance by 
the fishers, and they had bestowed the 
name on it, for it was a landmark. 
From a tall iron gate on the Appian 
Way, an avenue ran through the neg- 
lected garden, where orange trees 
stooped and tomato plants sprawled, 
to the ponderous door. The house ap- 
peared built for defence; perhaps it 
was, for the folk of the mountains are 
dangerous neighbors. It had two 
storeys; the first was a great empty 
vault, and from it wide stairs led up 
to the other, which had five moderate 
rooms. Two windows, joined by a 
balcony, looked on the sea, and two 
others were facing the mountains. An- 
other balcony ran about the top of the 
house; another gate opened on the flow- 
ery bank below which were the waves. 
The Little Tower echoed the sea’s per- 
petua] music. The Mediterranean was 
constant there under the windows; it 
did not recede with any ebb of the tide. 
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There was a hint of green light in the 
rooms, and the reflection of the glit- 
tering waves danced on their ceilings. 
The coolness of the water was in them, 
allied to the chill of the wintry stone 
floors that no summer could warm. Be- 
yond doubt, it was good to be there. 

The owner demanded _ eighteen 
pounds a year; and lest this should be 
thought exorbitant, he undertook to 
have the house-linen washed and to 
provide me with firewood into the bar- 
gain. The necessary servant was found 
at Gaeta. Philomen was her name; a 
brown, grim little woman, white-haired 
and weather-beaten. One lira a day 
(about nine-pence) was the price of her 
trudging fidelity; and lest I should ac- 
cuse her of extortion, she said that of 
course she would buy her own food. 
Both these bargains were struck with- 
out more ado; and I found myself lord 
of the Little Tower with its scant but 
sufficing furniture, and of old Philo- 
men. 

It was something to live on the Ap- 
pian Way, the Queen of all Ways, the 
first made eternal by those deliberate 
builders, the Romans. Past my rusty 
old gate it ran level and firm, as solid 
with perpetual flints super-imposed on 
a bed of stones firmly cemented above 
another of gravel, as when it was com- 
pleted two thousand years ago. Some- 
times a flock of goats passed on it; 
sometimes a peasant jogged by in a 
lumbering cart slowly, indifferently. 
But for such rare apparitions, ghostly 
in the dust, it was left to the dust and 
the lizards. The dust would soar up 
like a fountain and come like a river, 
and the lizards would bask, and the 
white road would appear as spectral 
beneath them as did the white olives 
along its hot little walls. 

During the summer there was deep 
silence in Formia. The level sea’s 
whisper was soft; the wind had no 
voice; the few birds that had escaped 
from the sportsmen were quiet; the 
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inhabitants hid from the glare, and, 
when they strayed out of doors to 
lounge on the harbor wall as the sun 
was declining, would speak in hushed 
tones or be silent; even the young girls 
did not gossip as they filed to the well 
in a stately procession, balancing high 
pitchers on their heads with as gra- 
cious a dignity as if they bore crowns, 
royally, calmly, like those others that 
Ulysses remembered, the daughters of 
the King. Solitude is apt to grow irk- 
some, delectable though it may seem; 
but one can combine its pleasure with 
that of society when one is with peo- 
ple so tacitly gregarious. The Formi- 
ans had the virtue of reticence. Though 
they were inquisitive at first about 
strangers, their curiosity was never ob- 
truded, and was easily satisfied. Very 
soon I could pass to and fro with the 
certainty that my private affairs and 
opinions were as little to them as the 
inside of my tower was to the fishers. 

The Leestrygons (according to Homer) 
wasted no time on preliminary talk, 
but began dining forthwith. If the 
Formians are descended from them, 
that may account for their silence; or 
it may be due rather to the strain they 
inherit from Spanish and Saracen con- 
querors. As for the avoidance of all 
intrusion, that is caused by their essen- 
tial Italian courtesy, which is apart 
from the shallow politeness of the 
French and from the too proud affa- 
bility of the Moors and the Spaniards. 
It is insinuating and kind, dignified 
also, and as fruitful of faults as of 
merits, for it is the origin of half the 
untruths one encounters in Italy. It 
Was common to.all classes in Formia, 
though among the fishers it blended 
with a Saracen gravity. 

The fishers were schooled by the in- 
articulate sea. Often when I was 
afloat with them I could have imagined 
that I was under the hills of Barbary. 
In rough weather they wore brown 
hooded robes like the earliest attire of 
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the monks or the African protection 
from rain. They had the dark faces, 
the pride, the indifference, the rare and 
irradiating smiles of the Moors. No 
gust could excite them; and even when 
they looked on their plunder—the 
squirming and shining fish—they were 
as calm as the brown-legged girls haul- 
ing the nets. There was absolute calm 
in Formia during the summer. The 
sea was like the smooth pavement of 
the City of God. Though the bare 
mountains changed color like chamele- 
ons, though the sky was transfigured 
by sunsets and dawns, though it had 
the candid blue of spring in the early 
hours and in the heat of the day such 
a ccerulean consistence that it re- 
sembled the hollow of a shell, these 
remote changes and the limited va- 
grance of the shadows could only ac- 
centuate the immutable stillness. 
From my balcony over the beach I 
commanded a view of the wide hospit- 
able bay, bounded on the north by the 
black hulk of martial Gaeta, and on 
the south by the opposite headland of 
Monte di Procida, beyond which was 
Naples, invisible, though further Ve- 
suvius shone in the nights like a star. 
Few sails ever went on the sea; only 
the fishers from Formia and Borgo be- 
yond passed on it slowly. Though they 
drew near on their homeward way, 
that only rendered the sight of their 
placid quest even more like an illusion. 
Out of the west they would file 
straight to the Little Tower in the 
evenings when the mountains were 
scarlet; then one by one the brown 
sails would flap a salute and the pro- 
cession of boats would depart. Out of 
the west they would grow, as if they 
brought tidings, and then they would 
dwindle. I knew that they were tack- 
ing to shun the long reef in the bay 
and only looked on the tower as a land- 
mark, and yet their approach was wel- 
come. It was good to be delicately 
linked with them thus, and to know 
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that my lamp guided them home when 
they were belated. 

The bay had been populous with 
ships in its time: triremes and galleys 
and galleons had haunted it, Nelson 
had sailed on it; but such remem- 
brances only added to the charm of its 
peace as the serenity of the land was 
the more marked by that obsolete high- 
way once trampled by the rapid and 
stunted legions of Rome. Stunted? 
Yes, this is a term which belongs to 
those victors. Pompeii is but a super- 
annuated warren of pigmies. That 
horrible miniature woman, shamefully 
exposed in her tortured nakedness 
there, under glass, just as she fell, was 
(I take it) of the average height. Even 
the huge palaces now unburied in 
Rome, have such narrow and base cor- 
ridors and halls so contracted that only 
a people of dwarfs could have thought 
them magnificent. When the histori- 
ans related that Czesar was tall, they 
meant that he topped his diminutive 
neighbors. I know it, for I met him 
one day up in the mountains. Down 
between the olives he came, hard and 
austere, wrapped in a heavy long coat 
worn as a toga. He had the cold eye 
of an emperor, and a neck like a cita- 
del; massive, quite out of proportion 
to his face and his body, but grand, he 
seemed hewn out of stone. He was a 
Roman eagle. Though his inches were 
few, what of that? His was a form 
made for a pediment. Others might 
have fancied that this was some peas- 
ant made grim by hereditary toil; but 
I recognized the Master whose name 
has become the proudest title on earth: 
he was Dictator, he was Pontifex 
Maximus,—he was Ceesar. 

Such a vision is not to be seen in 
Rome but in solitary places, dead 
towns on the hills and lonely huts 
buried in olives. It might be visible 
in the south of France too; but there 
an imperial countenance would be only 
a mask. I remember how startled I 
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was there when going into a shop I 
saw three Roman emperors shaving to- 
gether; but when I had submitted my 
throat, with an instinctive reluctance, 
to Nero’s razor, I found him a pompous 
and affectionate fool. Now in Italy 
the likeness is often more than ex- 
ternal, 

Though I did not presume to interro- 
gate Ceesar, I found Philomen worthy 
to be his compatriot. With what an 
assurance of mutual respect’ she 
enounced her grave, “Signorin’ mio!” 
With what a noble severity she would 
rebuke me for reading at table! “Mangia 
poi, studia dopo (eat now; study after),” 
she said. She was laconic, as were 
the Romans of the prime; even Cicero, 
that fountain of words, wrote pregnant 
and brief sentences when he was in 
earnest. She was philosophic, as they 
were. With what a splendid indiffer- 
ence she would reply, “Chi lo sa! (who 
knows!)” when I asked her what time 
it was. And that same “Chi lo sa!” 
was her sole comment on the creeds 
of the world; she never darkened the 
door of a church; the bells called her 
in vain. No matron of Rome ever sur- 
passed the dignity with which she 
went forth to the market-place, wear- 
ing her new black attire and a bonnet 
befitting her rank as my servant, and 
carrying a solid umbrella, the first she 
had owned. There was in her a strain 
of the Roman cruelty. She would not 
be dissuaded from bringing back poul- 
try alive and siaying them in the 
kitchen immediately before they were 
cooked: in other things she was obedi- 
ent, but when her art was in question 
her resolute silence explained that I 
knew nothing about it; and there would 
be in her eyes, as she watched them 
jump in her basket, a gleam of amuse- 
ment that made me think of the wom- 


en who saw the gladiators perish. - 


There were in her the virtues of old; 
faithful she was, and abstinent, and 
tacitly proud. Such was Philomen, and 
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I take it that my pedestrian Czesar 
was cast in her mould. While such 
Italians remain there will be hope for 
Italy. 

There is hope, but it is like the Re- 
surgam written over a grave. There- 
fore the men who brought Italy under 
one sceptre called their work Risorgi- 
mento, a Resurrection. Philomen and 
her like are ineffectual ghosts out of 
the past,—who can put power in their 
hands? What is their land but a ceme- 
tery? Monasteries and churches are 
now mausoleums, and palaces are 
tombs. Perugia, Siena, Bologna are 
sepulchres; and even in thronged cities, 
Venice and Florence and Rome, the 
inmates are tenants dissimilar from 
the owners, the real Venetians and 
Florentines and Romans,—the dead. 

It is remarkable, by the way, how 
little one hears of ghosts in a country 
so superstitious and such a theatre of 
tragical legends; but it would be rash 
to infer that no belief in them makes 
the nights dreadful. There are things 
no Italian will mention if he can help 
it. He will discuss matters we would 
avoid; hence it is that a foreigner 
would be tempted to think unsophisti- 
cated rustics obscene and depraved if 
he judged them by their usual talk; in 
doing which he would be wrong, for 
even when their acts show a bland 
disregard of our rules of morality it is 
in ignorance,—they are antique, they 
are Pagan. The Italian will not speak 
of anything he fears,—of the Evil Eye 
or of ghosts, of the secret societies 
(such as the Camorra and Mala Vita) 
or of the Latitanti, the outlaws. 

A foreigner might live in Amalfi a 
long time without being warned that 
the hills behind it are a favorite refuge 
for men in hiding from justice. When 
Gian has stabbed Giacomo with the 
useful stiletto of everyday life, (one 
unlike the elegant toy made for stran- 
gers, one with a horn handle two inches 
long and a blade half that length, one 
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just short enough to be hidden in the 
fist that employs it so that an upward 
thrust will appear to bystanders to be 
only an affable blow on the back) then 
will he prove his respect for conven- 
tion by betaking himself to the near- 
est hills for a time, and there he will 
revert to the primal independence of 
man. Neapolitan friends will assist 
him, and so will the other outlaws; and 
he will be mild in the summer, but 
dangerous when the storms and the 
cold make him unhappy. The hills be- 
hind Amalfi are dearest because they 
are nearest; but others, such as the 
peaks above Formia, also attract. 

For this reason no Formian cared to 
inhabit the Little Tower in the winters; 
neither did any who had money to lose 
travel unarmed on the Appian Way by 
night or over the mountains, even by 
day. The swaggering carabineers who 
guarded the village stopped at the 
gate; and beyond it a man was expect- 
ed to look to himself. This was done 
without superfluous talk, and if a mur- 
der or a robbery happened little was 
said. Once indeed there was gossip 
when a pedlar, riding over the moun- 
tains to San Germano, encountered a 
famous Latitante on horseback, ex- 
changed many shots with him, killed 
him, and rode home with the body 
dangling across his saddle to claim the 
blood-money, the price on the crimi- 
nal’s head; but then people spoke more 
of his fatal return and of the certain 
destruction entailed by his avarice than 
of the fight. The odds are that a Lati- 
tante belongs to some secret society 
which will avenge him, and so it is 
better to say nothing about him. 

The Formians were pacific and wise, 
and this made them reticent. Besides, 
like all other Italians, they had an as- 
tonishing and cynical tolerance; they 
looked on the Latitanti as victims of 
unnatural laws. The outrageous im- 
position of taxes led them to feel for 
all who resisted their rulers, and their 
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own poverty made them sympathize 
with men who had forfeited every- 
thing. They were very poor (“povera 
gente!” they would say of themselves 
in extenuation of their open dishon- 
esty), very frugal and sober; they 
might have been descended from Spar- 
tans as some have alleged and as the 
Greek name of their town perhaps may 
imply. It would have been hard for 
the most extravagant man to spend 
money in Formia. In Philomen’s ac- 
count-book I find details of prices. 
Here is an average day’s expenditure: 
meat, 3144d.; bread, 2d.; milk, 14d.; 
grapes, 244d.; two pomegranates, 14d.; 
a sole, 4d.; vegetables, 2d.; eggs, 3d.; 
a bottle of red Formian wine, 2d.;— 
making in all one shilling and nine 
pence. She did not disguise her belief 
that I must be indeed richissimo if I 
could afford it, por her opinion that 
Englishmen tended to gluttony. A hil- 
lock of macaroni or rice a day (costing 
about a penny) was all she needed, and 
water was her drink. Though this fare 
was no doubt supplemented with rem- 
nants of mine, she could have dis- 
pensed with that unusual luxury; she 
could appreciate tomatoes and coffee, 
but was too old to acquire a relish for 
things hitherto strange. 

These purchases of an average day 
were good of their kind, though it must 
be admitted that one of the items was 
ominously vague. What kind of meat 
was it? “Carne magra (lean meat)” 
was Philomen’s calm _ definition. 
Whether the Formians are sprung 
from the Leestrygons, and therefore 
dislike less delicate flesh than that of 
their visitors, or have been taught to 
abstain by poverty and the heat of 
their summers, it is certain that they 
are not often carnivorous. So, if a 
stranger is eccentric enough to want 
meat, he had better discard curiosity. 
When one can buy a chicken for ten 
pence, and bunches of small birds for 
less, and many varieties of fish newly 
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caught and of fruit recently gathered, 
—figs, peaches, apricots, melons, peme- 
granates and grapes and oranges, ac- 
cording to seasons—for a trifie, one 
need not repine though no money could 
purchase a chop. 

As for the wine, it is wrung from 
a degenerate grape; it is fallen, and 
yet it retains tokens of a noble descent. 
Time was when the Formian wine 
ranked with the precious Falernian 
and Czecuban. That was why Horace, 
when he humbly invited Mzecenas to 
taste an insignificant cup, said, ‘You 
can drink Czecuban and the grape 
crushed in the press of Czleno, but 
neither the Falernian vines nor the 
Formian hills flavor my cups,” and 
why he asserted, “Though I own no 
wine mellowing in a Lestrygonian jar, 
I fear no stress of poverty.” Those 
honored wines came from these parts, 
and many more; why does no vintage 
inherit their ancient renown? The 
high slopes above Terracina and Fondi 
and Formia and Minturnze and Capua 
have the soil and the sun that made 
their old product delectable; would 
they not yield it again? But perhaps, 
even if we could plant them with a 
similar grape and wed it to trees and 
recover the knack of blending and ma- 
turing the wines, those would be too 
languidly strong and too sweet for our 
degenerate taste. If so, oblivion is 
better than a shameful neglect. Be- 
sides, they were never intended to be 
tossed about on the sea, nor consumed 
by the horrible Britons. Even now 
Formian wine will not bear exporta- 
tion; it is too proud to submit to the 
traffic of aliens. 

Few traces remained of the time 
when Formia itself was sacred to the 
pleasures of Rome. Here and there 
one could find butts of old walls. Un- 
der one of the houses there were huge 
seaside vaults which, though degraded 
by barrels and mercantile now, had 
once been a refuge where the Romans 
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could hide from the intolerant noon, 
lounging and soothed by calm music 
and the emulous murmur of the waves. 
These were, of course, said to be part 
of Cicero’s summer retreat, Formi- 
anum; but that was one of tradition’s 
usual lies. The name of their original 
lord is forgotten; perhaps they be- 
longed to an emperor, Tiberius or Nero, 
or to that rich Mentula whom Catullus 
attacked. They and the mossy founda- 
tions, disused, or compelled to sustain 
hovels, recorded a iown almost as en- 
tirely obliterated as the _ illustrious 
home of the Lestrygons. Formianum 
has vanished; its stones are in the 
walls of the huts under the olives. 
Neither has anyone found a sign of 
that public and palatial abode, that 
basilica. It must have been up on the 
hills; is it not related that Cicero was 
hurrying down through the woods in 
the dark to a ship when Death over- 
took him, black Death at full speed? 
A little to the north of the village, 
there is a sturdy and squat tower 
called his tomb. On that spot (says 
tradition) he was killed and his muti- 
lated body was burnt by his freedmen. 
If this be true, it follows that his home 
must have been on the hills to the 
north. And it may chance to be true, 
since his servants were devoted to him 
and would have died for him gladly, 
if he, the waverer, the scold, had not 
found manhood in his utter calamity, 
commanding them to leave him, and 
stooping his head from between the 
curtains of his litter to bear the blow 
that would silence his eloquent and 
scurrilous tongue. 

Formia has other traditions as tragic 
as this, as is natural since it lies amid 
battlefields, having Gaeta, so often be- 
sieged, on one side of it and on the 
other Minturnz fatal to Marius, and 
African Hannibal’s Capua, and that 
neighboring ford on the Garigliano 
where Spanish Gonslavo, the Great 
Captain, shattered the French. But 
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these are almost forgotten, while Cice- 
ro’s fate is remembered. Here, as 
elsewhere, he endures while Marius 
and Sulla are names. 

These traditions can mar Formia’s 
intrinise serenity as little as can the 
tempestuous months that succeed the 
raging autumnal equinox. Tragedies 
and storms are but accidents. During 
the spring and the summer one is only 
reminded of the consequent rains by 
the paths in the hills. These are like 
streams of big stones, being meant to 
afford footing when the deluges change 
every path to a torrent. But that time 
is put out of mind by a people who 
are no more concerned with the future 
than with the past. No one could tell 
me the history of a ruinous shaft of 
stone near my gate; it was plainly the 
wreck of some old triumphal arch, but 
it meant nothing to folk who would 
have been the last to associate their 
familiar white road with the legions of 
Rome in all the panoply of war. As 
for their future or Italy’s, they would 
reject the thought of it with a calm 
Chi lo sa! 

Little Formia stood by itself, caring 
nothing for Rome, or for the contest of 
the Pope and the King; it was an iso- 
lated Republic. Since it was impos- 
sible for it to proclaim its indepen- 
dence and thus avoid mational taxes 
and military service, it bore those evils 
with fortitude. Meanwhile it pre- 
served its own language. It will be 
time to begin talking of Italy as united 
when any Italian who can speak all 
its tongues can be found. Every town 
has its own dialect: there is a village 
in Calabria where the people talk 
Greek and another where the words 
are Arabic; and this adherence to the 
separate tongues betokens division. Of 
all the world’s countries, none is so 
divided as Italy: the mercantile north 
and the indolent south hate one an- 
other, and the towns are antagonists. 
No doubt this is partly due to the old 
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infinitesimal States, for nothing is 
changed in Italy. There is a King in 
the Quirinal now, and there may be 
a Republic to-morrow; these are acci- 
dents; the land is the same as when 
Venice made war on Padua or Tuscu- 
lum on Rome. 

The dialect of Formia keeps signs of 
the Saracen and the Spanish infusion, 
and therefore resembles the uniform 
Iialian of books even less than does 
the Venetian. The Saracens who rav- 
aged the coast and held it have left 
other traces; for instance, at neighbor- 
ing Itri the dead are still borne on lit- 
ters and coffinless to a burial-ground 
high and apart, just as they are carried 
to-day in Algiers. And it may be that 
the stoical nature of the people is due 
also to them. Yet the perpetual calm 
of the summers would almost suffice 
to mould them to quietness. Indeed, 
all the Italians of the South, though a 
stranger may think them excitable, 
have an essential philosophic tranquil- 
ity. Their passions are brief like their 
storms; if we hear of them often, it 
is because they are unbridled by any 
enactment. This is a natural race, 
gentle and dangerous, timid in comfort 
and apt to grow suddenly desperate. 
They show a serpentine honesty, vis- 
ibly wriggling. They love to deceive, 
they delight in secrecy. This, with 
their shrinking from danger, makes 
them belong to the secret societies 
originally planned for a mutual protec- 
tion from enemies and from the re- 
sented interference of laws. The fal- 
sity is often mere feigning, not meant 
to be trusted. If you rub them the 
right way, they will purr; if you leave 
them alone they will bask; if you anger 
them, you had better beware of their 
claws: they are feline,—their vices and 
their virtues belong also to cats. 

Talking of cats, there was one that 
inhabited the wood by the Tower. He 
came of a family that had repudiated 
human protection, living apart, gaunt 
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and morose, and sleeping on a branch. 
Like other Italian sportsmen, he hunt- 
ed small birds. It was our custom to 
fling crumbs for the sparrows, and that 
brought us the privilege of his gradual 
friendship. For he ate al! the crumbs, 
and the sparrows too when he could 
catch them, and we (Philomen and I) 
after failing in our efforts to scare him 
from that pleasure, relented and plot- 
ted to tame him. It took us a long 
time to domesticate a creature so wild. 
We did it by spreading his meals first 
on the terrace, and then on the steps, 
and then on the stairs, and then in the 
kitchen in front of the fire, and by 
keeping out of his way till he had 
grown used to the house, and then ig- 
noring him till he had learnt that we 
meant him no harm, and then giving 
him no food till he begged for it. After 
a time he even allowed us to shut the 
door and detain him. Winter assisted 
us by making the woods unattractive; 
and then he was gained, he was do- 
mestic. So was the miracle of heredity 
wrought in him, and he who had lived 
hunting and hunted, evinced an ingra- 
tiating confidence, purred, frisked, and 
had all the pretty ways of his tribe. 
There was only his great size to dis- 
tinguish him from cats whose progeni- 
tors had never renounced their affec- 
tion for roofs. Thus he lived till the 
day, an unfortunate one for him, when 
I set my face towards England. 

A year had gone by since I had dis- 
covered this solitude, and as Ulysses 
grew tired of uncongenial attractions, 
preferring his rocky forlorn Ithaca, so 
I repented. The summer was too fine; 
I was sick of the unnatural loveliness. 
How long the days were, the tediously 
perfect days, breathiess, resplendent! 
Oh for a dark and wet windy morning 
at home! The storms too when they 
came were unnatural; they pounced on 
one like wild beasts. One I remember 
that sprang up from the west; there 
was a yellow rim on the purple sea, 
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then it was a widening band with a 
glitter of foam on it, then, in an in- 
stant, black night, a torrent and a 
hurricane. And the murderous rain in 
the winter,—week after week of it, all 
day long, all night long, never a pause; 
and the malevolent breakers hammer- 
ing madly all day long, all night long, 
under my windows,—of these things 
also I grew tired. The winter was not 
fine enough; nor was it worth while 
to live out of England for weather like 
this. 

When one is at home the first fog 
may impel one to pine for the East; 
but when one is living abroad even the 
gloom of London is dear. Voluntary 
exiles should reach home on a foggy 
and wet evening in winter, for then 
the dark streets, and the pools golden 
in the flare of the lamps, and the mud 
splashing everywhere, and the shining 
policemen in their waterproofs govern- 
ing traffic, and the crowds hurrying 
home under dripping umbrellas are all 
congenially English. It is of such sights 
that Proconsuls dream in the East. 
This should not be ascribed only to our 
veering desires, but also to the spell 
of the earth. We are akin to the soil 
wherewith our dead fathers have of 
old been compounded. Homer knew 
that, when he sang of the dead broth- 
ers embraced by kindred earth far off 
in Lacedzemon. 

The feeling of that bond with the 
soil may be latent, and even the tie 
with one’s countrymen may be forgot- 
ten; but these affinities make it impos- 
sible to find an enduring comfort 
abroad. If an exile can fathom the 
people around him at all, his acquain- 
tance with them has three stages: in 
the first they are strange to him; in the 
second, when he has acquired an un- 
derstanding of them, they are familiar; 
in the third, when he knows them too 
well, he feels the essential difference 
more than he did in the beginning. 
When he has come to that stage he 
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feels like a man among apes or an ape 
among men. It is time for him then 
to return. 

Return I did, and as I departed I 
was confronted with a difficult ques- 
tion. Philomen could go back to Gae- 
ta, not without tears; the ponderous 
key could be surrendered; but what 
could be done with Latitante, the cat? 
Philomen wished to adopt him; but 
could he be lured to Gaeta, and would 
he remain? My Formian friends prom- 
ised to put him in a bag and convey 
him to her: I feigned to believe them, 
and they feigned to believe that I did; 
but she, the nut-brown matron of 
Rome, was sternly incredulous, and her 
sole comment was, “Povera bestia!” He 
went back to the woods, an exile from 
the comfort of fires. 

That other question, the important 
enquiry whether this was the home of 
those cannibals, was still to be an- 
swered. No proof was forthcoming; I 
had not discovered any accumulation 
of bones that could determine the na- 
ture of the primitive fare, nor even a 
Cyclopean wall that could be taken as 
a sign that the earliest inhabitants had 
the customs of Cyclops. Yet I was 
converted to the ancient belief, or 
rather was persuaded that this was 
the wiser of the doctrines adopted by 
the varying scholars. The ancients 
were not se removed from Ulysses; 
they may have been guided by an oral 
tradition and they knew Formia and 
Sicily better than their modern antag- 
onists do. 

Theocritus gave Sicily a lying repute. 
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It has the glare without the glory of 
Africa; its greener recesses, the valleys 
and the coves on its rim, are crudely 
Italian. It is a country of yellow and 
detestable hills, bristling with the 
Saracen cactus. There the winds of 
two continents meet; it is mongrel. Nor 
can I imagine why anyone should 
linger in it (except to study the ruins) 
when on one side there is Italy and on 
the other the way to white Tunis and 
purple Kabylia and the red hills of 
Algiers. 

The ancients could judge for them- 
selves; they were not bookworms mis- 
led by the docile repetitions of tourists; 
they saw that Formia’s rival, the sav- 
age west coast of Sicily, was patently 
cursed, tormented by a boisterous sea. 
Though Cicero’s support of their doc- 
trine may have been due to the fact 
that the Formians preferred Czesar to 
him, though Horace’s may have been 
caused by his wish to provide a pedi- 
gree for Alius Lamia, still Aulus Gel- 
lius, Pliny, Tibullus and the rest were 
unprejudiced, apart from their com- 
mon patriotic desire to claim cannibals 
for the past of their land with Circe 
whose home they discovered beside 
Terracina. Formia,—not when it hi- 
bernates, when it is buried by the 
darkness of winter, but when it basks 
in the sun, when it is the dulce Formie 
litus the Romans knew—has the domi- 
nant charm Homer gave it, a limpid 
peace. At such a time one is willing 
to echo confident Pliny, saying, “Here 
is the land of the Leestrygons.” 

Frank Mathew. 
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THE OBERLES.* 


BY BENE BAZIN. 


VIII. 
AT CAROLIS’. 


At the entrance of the Rue de Zurich 
and looking towards the Quai des Ba- 
teliers, one of the relics of old Stras- 
bourg, is a narrow house much lower 
than its neighbors and capped with a 
two-storied roof like a Chinese pagoda. 
The front, which formerly was gayly 
ornamented by painted beams, was 
now whitewashed and inscribed: ‘‘Jean, 
called Carolis, Weinstube.” There is 
nothing in the outside of this wine 
shop to excite the curiosity of the pas- 
ser-by, but, nevertheless, it is not an 
ordinary cabaret. The spot is historic. 
The inhabitants of Zurich stopped 
there in 1576, or at least the best 
marksmen among them, in order to 
take part in the grand shooting com- 
petition to which Strasbourg had in- 
vited the Empire and the Federated 
States. With them they brought a pot 
of hasty pudding, and as soon as they 
left their boat they called upon the 
Strasbourg people to observe that the 
pudding was still hot. ‘“‘Neighbors, this 
proves that we could easily come to 
your aid,” said they; “by the way of 
the Rhine, or by the Ill, it is not far 
between our towns.” This promise 
given in 1576 was kept in 1870, as one 
may see near by, inscribed on the foun- 
tain of Zurich. At the most dreadful 
moment of the siege of Strasbourg, the 
people of Zurich interfered and ob- 
tained permission from General Wer- 
der for the old men, the women, and 
the children to leave the city. Fame 
of another sort came to the house on 
account of a certain Southerner who 
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established there in 1860 a shop for 
the sale of Southern wines. Jean 
ealled Carolis, strikingly resembled 
Gambetta. He was aware of the re- 
semblance, and imitated Gambetta in 
his manner of dress, the cut of his 
beard and the tone of his voice. His 
trade was flourishing enough before 
the war; but he became more prosper- 
ous still during the years that fol- 
lowed, and a number of German offi- 
cers fell into the way of coming to his 
shop to drink the black wines of Nar- 
bonne, of Cette and Montpelier. 

One morning, at the end of April, 
Jean Oberlé was going along the Quai 
des Bateliers in the direction of the 
house of an official of the forest ad- 
ministration, to whom he had for a 
long time promised a visit, when a 
woman about forty years old, dressed 
in black and evidently an Alsacian, 
came out of the café and crossing the 
street said with an apology: 

“Excuse me—If the gentleman would 
step across—One of his friends wishes 
to see him.” 

“What friend?” 

“The youngest of those officers, over 
there.” 

She pointed with her finger towards 
the lowered shade. After a moment’s 
hesitation Jean followed her, and was 
surprised—for, not living in Stras- 
bourg, he knew nothing of the reputa- 
tion of the shop or the character of its 
habitués—to find there six officers, three 
from the regiment of hussars. They 
were seated at tables covered with 
cloths of red and blue check, talking 
loud, smoking and drinking the wine 
of Carolis. At the first glance, as he 
came from the full light into a sort 
of obscurity, he saw a small room hold- 
ing but four tables, and adorned with 
























allegorical pictures in the German 
taste, but its principal decoration a 
semi-circular mirror in a recess in the 
left wall, hung round with framed 
photographs of the former as well as 
the present patrons of the establish- 
ment. Jean was still looking about for 
the person who had sent for him, when 
a very young Officer rose at the end of 
the room towards the left. His per- 
sonal beauty was conspicuous in even 
the slight movement that he made; his 
figure erect and slender, in its light- 
blue tunic trimmed with gold cord. 
Near the lieutenant who had risen and 
at the same table, a captain and a 
commandant were seated. Evidently 
the three officers had just returned 
from a long ride; they were covered 
with dust and perspiration, their faces 
were haggard and the veins in their 
temples swollen. The youngest had 
brought from this country expedition 
a sprig of hawthorn, which he had 
stuck under his flat epaulette on the 
side next the heart. 

The Alsacian recognized Lieutenant 
Wilhelm von Farnow, a Prussian three 
years older than he, whom he had met 
in Munich when he was in his first 
year of law, and when Farnow was 
second lieutenant in a regiment of 
Bavarian Uhlans. He had never seen 
him since, but he knew that, in conse- 
quence of an altercation between the 
Prussian and Bavarian officers, some of 
the compromised officers had been re- 
moved, and among them his former 
comrade, 

No, there could be no doubt, this was 
certainly von Farnow. The same ele- 
gant, haughty manner of extending his 
hand, the same blond, beardless face, 
the features too contracted, too flat, 
the thick lips, the small nose with its 
insolent lift, the fine eyes, blue as 
steel, a hard blue, full of the pride of 
youth and power and courage and pug- 
nacity. One could see from his build 


that he would make, a little later, a 
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solid, powerful cuirassier, but now he 
was still very slender, but so agile, so 


well proportioned, so evidently sea- 
soned, so fit, so full of nervous energy, 
so graceful in his movements, that he 
had acquired a reputation for beauty 
that his face did not deserve, so that 
in Munich he was called sometimes 
“Beauty Farnow,” and sometimes 
“Farnow Death’s Head.” If he had 
had red moustaches and bushy eye- 
brows to accentuate the expression of 
his eyes he would have been terrify- 
ing. But, being barely twenty-seven, 
he gave the impression merely of a 
fighting animal, violent, self controlled, 
disciplined, even to his perfect and 
trained politeness. 

Jean noticed that as he rose he spoke 
to the commandant, his next neighbor, 
a stout soldier, with a _ deliberate, 
steady glance. He made some expla- 
nation, and the other was still agreeing 
with an inclination of the head, when 
the lieutenant began his introduction: 
“Commandant, will you permit me to 
present my friend Jean Oberlé, son of 
the Alsheim manufacturer?” 

“With pleasure—M. Oberlé is an in- 
telligent Alsacian—very well known.” 

The second introduction, brought 
from the captain—a youngish man 
with an aquiline profile, evidently 
well educated and as evidently of a 
haughty disposition—the same flatter- 
ing expressions on the subject of the 
Alsheim manufacturer: “Ah, yes! Every 
one knows M. Oberlé—a very liberal 
mind—I have noticed it with pleasure. 
Pray remember me to M. Oberlé.” 

Jean felt himself humiliated by the 
cordiality of the two officers. He had 
an impression that he was the object 
of exceptional attentions, he a civilian, 
a commoner, an Alsacian, he whom 
these lofty personages considered in 
every way their inferior. “My father 
must have done something very im- 
portant to be paid after this manner. 
There is nothing in his fortune or his 
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establishment, or his conversation, to 
have earned such distinction for a man 
who does not live in Strasbourg or hold 
any official position.” 

A slight gesture of the Commandant 
set the young men at liberty, and they 
went to the end of the room and took 
their seats at the table farthest from 
the window. 

“It is entirely by chance that you see 
me here,” said Farnow. “My regiment 
comes here very little; the guests are 
generally infantry officers. As for me, 
I usually go to the Germania. But we 
have just been making a reconnais- 
sance, and the commandant was very 
much heated. You will pardon me, 
dear Oberlé, for having called you in?” 

“It was very friendly, on the con- 
trary. It would not have been easy to 
leave your superior officers.” 

“And I wished to renew my ac- 
quaintance with you. We have not 
seen each other for so long—not since 
Munich. You had hardly passed the 
corner of the house over there when I 
said to the servant, ‘Go and bring M. 
Oberlé here.’ ” 

“And I am very glad you did so, 
Farnow.” As they talked the two 
young men scrutinized each other with 
a curiosity which would fain have 
filled up those unknown years. “What 
vort of a life has he led? What does 
he think of me? How much confidence 
can I place in him?” 

“It seems that you have just come,” 
continued Farnow. 

“Yes; about the end of February.” 

“T was told in society that you were 
to take your service the first of Oc- 
tober in the Hussars.” 

“Yes, that is so.” 

“Did you know, Oberlé, that I met 
your father last winter? I asked to 
be presented to him.” 

“You must excuse me; I have so 
lately come.” 

Just now the flow of conversation at 
Carolis was rather slow, and Jean no- 
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ticed that the two blue tunics turned 
in his direction; the commandant and 
the captain examined the appearance 
of the future volunteer. They had 
finished the bottle of wine labelled 
Bordeaux which stood before them. 

“I shall be glad to see more of you,” 
said Farnow, lowering his voice. “In 
future I hope we shall be able to 
meet—” 

“Do you know Alsheim?”’ 

“Yes, we have passed 
times in the manceuvres.” 

It was evident the lieutenant was 
trying to find out how far he could 
go. He was in an annexed country, 
a fact which many incidents of his 
daily life had taught him. He did not 
care to repeat those experiences. He 
felt his way. Could he propose a call? 
He did not yet know, and this uncer- 
tainty, so contrary to his energetic na- 
ture, these precautions, so wounding 
to his pride, made him hold his head 
high as if he might be called upon to 
resent an insult. Jean also was dis- 
turbed. Such a simple matter as re- 
ceiving a former comrade now ap- 
peared like a delicate problem. Per- 
sonally he would have liked to give 
the invitation, but neither Madame 
Oberlé nor his grandfather would con- 
sent to any exception to the rule so far 
rigidly adhered to—not to open the 
doors of the old protesting Deputy to 
any Germans except for some brief 
matter of business. They would never 
consent. And yet Jean found it hard 
to show himself less tolerant at Stras- 
bourg than he had been at Munich, 
and on their first meeting on Alsacian 
ground to offend a young officer who 
had sought him out and offered him 
his hand. He tried to put a cordial 
sound in the tone of his answer. 

“T will come to see you, dear Farnow, 
with the greatest pleasure.” 

The German understood and frowned 
Evidently others had 
He would not 


it several 


and was silent. 
refused even a. call. 
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meet from Oberlé such thorough-going 
hostility. His anger did not last. He 
held out his slender hand, which looked 
like a bundle of steel wires covered 
with skin, and with the ends of his 
fingers touched the hilt of his sword 
which he had not taken off. “I shall 
be delighted,” said he at last. 

He sent for a bottle of Burgundy, 
and having filled Jean’s glass and his 
own: “To your return to Alsace!” said 
he. 

Then, drinking the wine off at a 
draught, he set the glass on the table. 

“T am really glad to see you again. 
I live a good deal alone and you know 
my tastes. Beside my profession, 
which I adore, and above which I put 
nothing but God who is its judge, the 
thing I care for most is hunting. I 
think man was made to overrun great 
spaces, to assert his strength and lord- 
ship over the creatures, when there is 
no occasion to assert them over his 
fellowmen. There is no pleasure like 


it. By the way, was not M. Oberlé 
dispossessed of his hunting-rights?”’ 
“Yes,” said Jean, “he gave it up al- 
most entirely.” 
“Should you like to make an expedi- 


tion with me? I have rented a hunt- 
ing ground near Haguenau, half wood 
and half plain; I have goats from the 
Forest, the ancient Sacred Wood; and 
hare and pheasant. I have also snipe 
as they pass though, and if you like 
fireflies, I have some that fly beneath 
the pines, and shine like the lances of 
my hussars.” 

The conversation continued awhile 
on this subject, then Farnow finished 
with Jean the bottle of Carolis’ Bur- 
gundy, and taking out the sprig of 
hawthorn from his epaulette threw it 
on the floor, remarking: “If you will 
permit me, Oberlé, I will go with you 
for a little way. In what direction do 
you go?” 

“Towards the University.” 


“That is my way, too.” The two 
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young men rose together. They were 
almost of the same height, and both 
of a vigorous type, though the expres- 
sion was different. Oberlé tried to 
soften the too great gravity of his face 
in repose, but Farnow exaggerated the 
harshness of his whole bearing. The 
young lieutenant pulled down his tunic 
to efface the wrinkles, took from the 
chair his flat cap decorated with a 
little cockade of the Prussian colors, 
and walking out first with elaborate 
stiffness, half turned to the table 
where were the commandant and the 
captain, and saluted with the slightest 
possible inclination of the body, sev- 
eral times repeated. The two officers 
inspected the lieutenant as he left 
Carolis’, as a matter of habit. Gentle- 
men themselves, very jealous for the 
honor of the corps, having always in 
mind all the articles of the code of a 
perfect officer, they were interested in 
every least detail of a subordinate’s 
conduct, attitude, bearing, or words. 
The examination must have been fa- 
vorable to Farnow. The commandant 
dismissed him with a friendly protect- 
ing wave of the hand. 

They were hardly in the street when 
Farnow asked eagerly: “Well, were 
they not charming?” 

“Yes.” 

“How you say that! Did you not 
find them delightful? If you could see 
them on duty!” 

“On the contrary, they were too ami- 
able,” interrupted Jean. “I can see 
more and more every day that my 
father must have humiliated himself 
greatly to be so honored in high places. 
And that hurts me, Farnow!”’ 

“Franzosenkopf! What a_ strange 
character this people havé! They can- 
not resign themselves to being con- 
quered and think themselves insulted 
if a German makes an advance to 
them.” 

“Because they never do it for noth- 
ing,” answered Jean. 
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This remark did not displease Far- 
now. He took it as a sort of tribute 
to the harsh and utilitarian tempera- 
ment of his race. And besides, the 
young lieutenant did not wish to enter 
into a discussion which he knew was 
dangerous to friendship. He bowed to 
a young woman who was coming to- 
wards them, and followed her with his 
eyes. “That is Captain Von Holtz- 
berg’s wife. Pretty, isn’t she?” 

Then, pointing to the left beyond the 
bridge, to the old quarter of Stras- 
bourg lit up by the misty radiance of 
the early spring morning, he added, as 
if the two thoughts were connected in 
his mind: “I love this old Strasbourg! 
It is so feudal.” 

Above the river, with its waters pol- 
luted by work-shops and sewers, rose 
the roofs with their sharp slopes and 
large dormer windows. In tiles of 
every shade of red, the medizval purple 
of Strasbourg—pieced, ragged, stained, 
washed, sometimes violet, sometimes 
beside the violet yellow; pale red on 
certain roofs, orange under certain 
lights, but always royal—spread around 
the Cathedral like a marvellous Persian 
carpet of soft faded silks. The Cathe- 
dral itself, built of red stone, had al- 
ways been and still seemed to be, 
seen from this point, the model which 
had determined the color of all the 
rest, the ornament, the glory, the 
centre of it all. <A stork cleaving the 
air with broad strokes,- his extended 
legs prolonging his body and acting as 
a rudder, his beak raised a little like 
a prow, flew through the blue sky, faith- 
ful to Strasbourg like all his ancient 
race, sacred and protected like them, 
and coming back to the same nests 
on the same chimney tops. Jean and 
Farnow watched it as it inclined to- 
wards the Cathedral, and seen from 
behind, foreshortened, beating the air 
with its raised feathers, looked like 
any other bird as it disappeared. 

“There are inhabitants,” said Far- 
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now, “that are surprised at nothing; 
the new regime, nor the smoke of the 
factories, nor the tramways, nor the 
railroads, nor the new palaces!” 

“They have always been German,” 
said Jean with a smile. “The storks 
have always worn your colors: white 
belly, red beak, black wings.” 

“That is so,” said the officer, laugh- 
ing. 

He walked on again along the quays, 
but in a moment the smile faded. In 
front of him, and coming from the 
new quarter of the town, a soldier was 
leading two horses, or rather being led 
by them. He was drunk. He stag- 
gered along between the two, holding 
their bridles in his uplifted hands, hit- 
ting the shoulder of first one and then 
the other of the beasts, and to keep 
from falling, jerking one of them some- 
times so that he resisted and drew 
away. 

“What is all this?” growled Farnow. 
“A soldier drunk at this hour!’ 

“A little too much corn brandy!” said 
Oberlé. “He is not jolly drunk.” Far- 
now did not answer. With a frown 
he observed the man as he approached 
until he was not thirty feet from the 
officer. At this distance, according to 
rule, the man should have marked time, 
and turned his head towards his su- 
perior. Not only did he forget all rules 
and continue to roll along between the 
two horses, but just as he was about 
to cross Farnow’s path he muttered 
something, probably an oath. 

This was too much. The lieutenant, 
trembling with rage, walked straight 
to the soldier, whose horses started 
back, frightened. He was humiliated 
for Germany. 

“Halt!” he shouted, “stand straight!” 

The soldier stared at him stupidly, 
made an effort and succeeded in stand- 
ing still and nearly upright. 

“Your name?” 

The soldier gave his name. 

“You brute! they will settle your ac- 
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count at the barracks—but in the mean- 
time I give you this for dishonoring 
your uniform as you have done.” 

He extended his right arm to its 
whole length and with his gloved hand, 
hard as steel, he struck the man in 
the face. The blood sprang out of the 
corner of his mouth, he threw his 
shoulders back, his arms flew up in 
the attitude of boxing. He must have 
felt a terrible temptation to retaliate. 
Jean saw his wandering eyes make 
almost the whole round of their orbits 
as he was violently thrown back. But 
presently they were cast down toward 
the pavement, subdued by some con- 
fused and terrifying recollection of the 
power of the officer. 

“Now off with you,” cried Farnow, 
“and don’t stumble.” 

He stood in the sunlight in the 
middle of the quay, erect, booted, a 
head taller than his victim, his eyes 
flaming, his eyelids and the corners of 
his mouth marked deeply with anger. 
Those who named him “Death’s Head” 
must have seen him thus. 

The idlers who had hurried to wit- 
ness the scene, and were standing in a 
ring, scattered at the command off the 
lieutenant, and let the soldier pass 
through, trying hard not to pull on the 
bridles. Then, as a number of them 
still stood about, mostly silent, but 
some of them muttering their opinions, 
Farnow looked at them one after an- 
other, crossing his arms and turning 
on his heels. The little bank-clerk 
slipped off first, adjusting his glasses, 
then the milk woman, settling her cop- 
per pot on her hip, shrugged her shoul- 
ders and leered at Farnow; then the 
butcher who had run from his shop 
near by, then two boatmen trying to 
look indifferent but with very red 
faces, then the street boys who were 
near enough to crying, but who nudged 
each other’s elbows and ran off with 
bursts of laughter. The lieutenant re- 
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turned to his companion, who had 
withdrawn to the side of the canal. 

“That was going rather too far, it 
seems to me,” said Oberlé. “What you 
just did is forbidden by the formal 
order of the Emperor. You risk getting 
into a scrape.” 

“It is the only way to treat those 
brutes,” answered Farnow, his eyes 
still blazing. “Besides he has already 
paid off my blow on his horses, and to- 
morrow he will have forgotten all 
about it.” 

The two young men walked along 
side by side, as far as the University 
gardens, without speaking, thinking 
over what had just taken place. Far- 
now put on a new pair of gloves to 
replace the others, soiled by contact 
with the soldier’s cheek. Finally he 
leaned towards Jean and said gravely 
with evident sincerity: ‘““You were very 
young when I first met you, my dear 
fellow. We should have to explain 
ourselves to one another before we 
could understand perfectly our respec- 
tive opinions. But it astonishes me 
that you, who have lived in nearly all 
the provinces of Germany, have not 
yet seen that we are born to conquer 
the world, and that conquerors are 
never gentle-natured men, nor ever 
perfectly just ones.” 

He added, after a pause: “I should 
be very sorry to think I had displeased 
you, Oberlé, but I cannot say that I 
regret what I have done. Only I hope 
you can see that at the root of my 
anger is the discipline, the dignity of 
the army of which I make a part. Do 
not repeat the occurrence without tell- 
ing my excuse. That would be to be- 
tray a friend. Well, au revoir.” 

He held out his hand. His blue eyes 
lost their look of haughty indifference 
for a moment. “Au revoir, Oberlé! 
You are at the door of your bureau- 
crat of the forest.” 


(To be continued.) 
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Is there any end to the fecundity of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ries? “The Poetical Works of Thomas 
Traherne,” edited and published by 
Mr. Bertram Dobell, add another name 
to those of Herbert, Vaughan, and 
Crashaw. The “find” is undoubtedly 
a remarkable one; though Mr. Dobell, 
like most discoverers, is inclined to 
magnify his discovery beyond bounds, 
and assigns to his very own poet a 
rank which will scarce meet, we think, 
with final acceptance. The discovery 
is the more curious because the poems 
have never been published at all. They 
were picked up on a second-hand book- 
stall, in manuscript, by Mr. W. T. 
Brooke, who sold them to the late Dr. 
Grosart. Both men thought the poems 
(which were anonymous) to be by 
Henry Vaughan, and Grosart was act- 
ually preparing to include them in an 
edition of Vaughan when he died. They 
then passed into Mr. Dobell’s hands, 
who soon doubted the ascription to 
Vaughan, Through Mr. Brooke, a like- 
ness was discovered to some poems in 
a volume ultimately found to be by 
Thomas Traherne. Traherne, it was 
ascertained, had published two other 
books. One was prose, the other a 
poem; and this poem (“Christian Eth- 
icks’’) was finally encountered among 
the MSS. in a shorter form, with some 
variations, That completed the evi- 
dence. 

Traherne was a clergyman of the 
middle seventeenth century; and all 
that here concerns us is the nature and 
quality of his poems. They are reli- 
gious poems, modelled as to form on 
Herbert’s ‘“‘Temple.” That he was ac- 
quainted with Herbert Mr. Dobell ad- 
mits, but he denies that the poems 
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show any acquaintance with Vaughan. 
The wish is father to the belief, we 
think; for to admit acquaintance with 
Vaughan is to rob Traherne’s best po- 
ems of the complete originality which 
it is Mr. Dobell’s object to claim for 
them. We have ourselves come to a 
quite other conclusion; even as we 
dissent from many other of the claims 
which Mr. Dobell advances on Tra- 
herne’s behalf. But the first duty is 
to recognize that a number of the po 
ems show fine poetic quality. There is, 
in fact, to our mind, a clear dividing 
line in the book with regard to merit. 
It opens with a series of poems on 
childhood, which fully justify enthusi- 
asm; but in the poems which follow 
there is a striking change—not to 
say diminution—of poetic quality. Now 
it is precisely in those poems on 
childhood that we cannot but per- 
ceive what seems the influence of 
Vaughan, 

In that first section there is a strong 
metaphysical quality which is all Tra- 
herne’s own, and distinguishes him 
from either Herbert or Vaughan. The 
poems are strenuously thoughtful. He 
has nothing of Herbert’s fancy; there 
is seldom an image or an analogy. But 
quickening the metaphysic thought, 
and making the abstract concrete, 
there is a breath of poetic emotion 
which has somewhat of Herbert, some- 
what of Vaughan, yet is Traherne’s 
own, and not that of either. A beauti- 
ful example is the opening poem, 
which shows Traherne quite at his 
best. From this, “The Salutation,” we 
quote the opening and concluding 
stanzas:— 


These little limbs, 


MS. Edited by Bertram Dobell. (Published by 
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These eyes and hands which here I 


find, 
These rosy cheeks wherewith my life 


begins, 
Where have ye been? behind 
What curtain were ye from me hid so 
long, 
Where was, in what abyss, my speak- 
ing tongue? 


When silent I 
So many thousand thousand years 
Beneath the dust did in a chaos lie, 
How could I smiles or tears, 
Or lips, or hands, or eyes, or ears per- 
ceive? 
Welcome ye treasures which I now re- 
ceive. 
* * * s s * 


New-burnisht joys, 
Which yellow gold or pearl excel! 
Such sacred treasures are the limbs in 
boys, 
In which a soul doth dwell; 
Their organized joints and azure veins 
More wealth include than all the world 
contains. 
* * * * * a 
A stranger here 
Strange things doth meet, strange 
glories see; 
Strange treasures lodg’d in this fair 
world appear, 
Strange all and new to me; 
But that they mine should be, who 
nothing was, 
That strangest is of all, yet brought to 
pass. 


This is extremely fine; the thought 
strikingly bold, and winged by a cer- 
tain fervor of delight. It is alone 
enough to show that Mr. Dobell has had 
memorable good fortune, which other 
students and searchers of the past well 
may envy. In the succeeding poem the 
resemblance to Vaughan is stronger, 
both in occasional cast of expression, 
and still more in the nature of the cen- 
tral idea. The opening line, even 
Mr. Dobell admits, directly recalls 
Vaughan’s reference to— 


Those early days when I 
Shined in mine angel infancy. 
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When this is so reinforced by the 
character of the general conception, as 
it is in Traherne’s ‘“‘Wonder,” one can- 
not but draw the inference:— 


How like an Angel came I down! 
How bright are all things here! 
When first among His works I did ap- 

pear 
O how their Glory me did crown! 
The world resembled His Eternity, 
In which my soul did walk; 
And everything that I did see 
Did with me talk. 
o * s * * * * 
A native health and innocence 
Within my bones did grow, 
And while my God did all his Glories 
show, 
I felt a vigor in my sense 
That was all Spirit. I within did flow 
With seas of life like wine; 
I nothing in the world did know 
But ’twas divine. 
a a * a e * s 
The streets were paved with golden 
stones, 
The boys and girls were mine, 

Oh how did all their lovely faces shine! 
The sons of men were holy ones, 
In joy and beauty they appeared to 

me, 
And everything which here I found, 
While like an angel I did see, 
Adorned the ground. 
e * . * 2 * . 


Cursed and devised proprieties, 
With envy, avarice, 
And fraud, the fiends which spoil even 
Paradise, 
Flew from the splendor of mine eyes. 
And so did hedges, ditches, limits, 
bounds, 
I dreamed not aught of those, 
But wandered over all men’s grounds, 
And found repose. 
Proprieties themselves were mine, 
And hedges ornaments: 
Wallis, boxes, coffers, and their rich 
contents, 
Did not divide my joys, but all com- 
bine. 
Clothes, ribbons, jewels, laces, I es- 
teemed 
My joys by others worn: 
For me they all to wear them seemed 
When I was born. 
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This, and the preceding poem from 
which we also cited stanzas, are (we 
think) Traherne’s best. Such a line as 
“The sons of men were holy ones” 
suggests Vaughan at his most charac- 
teristic. On the other hand, in “Oh, 
how did all their lovely faces shine!” 
and elsewhere in these poems of child- 
hood, there is something which curi- 
ously and strikingly anticipates the 
manner of Blake. Even from these 
chosen stanzas, however (which neces- 
sarily show the poet mostly at his 
best), it will be seen that Traherne 
does not always sustain himself at 
such a height. More often than Her- 
bert himself, he lapses into flat prose, 
redeemed only by the thought. Nor 
does he seem to move quite natively in 
verse: too frequently, it will be no- 
ticed, there are stiff and awkward in- 
versions, to get rhyme or metre. It is 
in the sequent poem, “Eden,” that he 
most plainly builds on Vaughan:— 


A learned and a happy ignorance 
Divided me 
From all the vanity, 
From all the sloth, care, pain, and sor- 
row that advance 
The madness and the misery 
Of men. No error, no distraction I 
Saw soil the earth or overcloud the 
sky. 


I knew not that there was a serpent’s 
sting 
. Whose poison shed 
On men, did overspread 
The world; nor did I dream of such a 
thing 
As sin, in which mankind lay dead. 
They all were brisk and living wights 
to me, 
Yea, pure and full of immortality. 
* * a * * *~ + 
Only what Adam in his first estate, 
Did I behold; 
Hard silver and dry gold 
As yet lay under ground my blessed 
fate 
Was more acquainted with the old 
And innocent delights which he did see 
In his original simplicity. 
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The whole of the poem from which 
these stanzas are taken is, in truth, 
simply an expansion in idea of 
Vaughan’s exquisite poem already 
mentioned. When it is considered 
along with the two previous poems 
and the following poem, “Innocence,” 
it becomes difficult to evade the con- 
clusion that throughout the series Tra- 
herne is playing variations upon the 
theme of this and Vaughan’s other 
lovely poem on childhood. In a subse- 
quent poem on a different theme, in 
the present book, we find— 


My contemplation dazzles in the end 
Of all I comprehend; 


and we are at once reminded of 
Vaughan’s phrase in one of those two 
childhood poems:— 


Mine eye 
Dazzles at it, as at Eternity. 


When we pass from this section of 
poems on childhood to the second sec- 
tion, there is a marked change in Tra- 
herne. Two poems, “The Preparative” 
and “The Vision,” retain the former 
quality with an increase of the meta- 
physical element. But thereafter the 
metaphysical element becomes knottily 
predominant, while the poetic quality, 
the charm, the rapture, if not absent, 
are insufficiently present. The verse 
has lost its wing, exactly when the ad- 
ditional weight of metaphysic thought 
needed a stronger wing. We have not 
room for further quotation, but the 
fact must strike a careful reader. And 
Wwe must needs draw the inference. It 
is this. 

Traherne is a highly thoughtful and 
metaphysical poet, without correspond- 
ing emotional power—insufficiently a 
poet, in fact. But in one group of 
poems, where (apparently) he had the 
advantage of drawing inspiration from 
Vaughan, he rose beyond himself, and 
attained striking poetic quality. It is 
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not (save at moments) the quality of 
Vaughan, but his own. He has not 
the supreme and passionless passion of 
Vaughan, like that intense motion of 
the blue sky which seems motionless. 
But he has his own emotional charm, 
sometimes (we have said) singularly 
suggesting Blake. He is unequal, he 
has not poetry at command, he has no 
The Academy. 


technique, apart from his inspired mo- 
ments. Save in moments, he lacks the 
great magic. But there remains a 
handful of poetry admirable, original, 
of a single and captivating sweetness, 
overcoming by force of inspiration the 
lack of native instinct for verse. And 
Mr. Dobell’s is the most remarkable 
discovery of recent years. 





THE “FORMER” AND THE “LATTER.” A PROTEST. 


To the Editor of The Speaker. 

Sir,—I detest them. I should like to 
banish them from the English lan- 
guage. One of them by itself may be 
occasionally tolerable, but the two to 
gether are unendurable. The wrifers 
of comic verse long ago perceived their 
absurdity. Arthur Reed Ropes has 
given us a good example of it in his 
lines to the Lost Pleiad: 


She had yielded to a mortal when he 
came to flirt and flatter. 

She was Merope or Sterope—the former 
or the latter! 


Calverley also: 


One night I saw him squeeze her hand; 
There was no doubt about the mat- 
ter; 
I said he must resign, or stand 
My vengeance—and he chose the lat- 
ter. 


It were, perhaps, beside the point to 
cite the punning poet who wrote of 
Xenophon’s historic retreat: 


When over the land and the sea 
It behoved the ten thousand to scat- 
ter, 
There were some cried “the former 
for me,” 
But the rest cried “the latter! the 
latter!’’ 


The appreciation of this requires a lit- 
tle strictly Attic salt. But the locus 


classicus is, of course, in the “War Song 
of Dinas Vawr’: 


The mountain sheep are sweeter, 
But the valley sheep are fatter; 

We therefore deemed it meeter 
To carry off the latter. 


Seriously, why cannot writers repeat 
their words instead of using these un- 
necessary substitutes? Is it thought 
that such repetition is unpleasing to 
the ear? To my thinking the very 
opposite is the truth. And much is 
gained in the cause of lucidity. Take 
the following sentence, for instance, 
which I chanced upon in a daily jour- 
nal of February 17: “A ‘board’—which 
is probably a screen, as somebody said 
a generation ago—understands, and the 
great bulk of the ordinary sharehold- 
ers do not understand, the workings of 
company finance. When a crisis comes 
the latter seldom hesitate to put their 
interests in the hands of the former. 

Halte la! We must “hark back,” 
and reconsider the passage. We are 
then led to the conclusion that by “the 
latter” is meant the shareholders, and 
by “the former’ the board. But why 
not so write it, like an honest man? 
“And when a crisis comes the share- 
holders seldom hesitate to put their in- 
terests in the hands of the board.” 
Surely this is better both to mind and 
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ear; and if instead of ‘“‘the board” we 
read “the directors,” we have a clear, 
simple, and, in my humble judgment, 
a much improved statement. f 

Take another example: “The belief 
in a God and in another world is so 
interwoven with my moral nature that 
the former can no more vanish than 
the latter can ever be torn from me.” 
Will it be contended that this is not 
one of those things which might have 
been better expressed? This last ex- 
ample is from Hartenstein’s edition of 
Kant’s Kritik der reinen Vernunft, cited 
by Huxley in his Essay on Hume. Now, 
I submit that if ever “these horrid 
words” ought to be avoided it is in a 
philosophical treatise. But Huxley 
himself makes an excessive use of 
them, and this has always seemed to 
me the one blot upon the style of that 
singularly clear and unaffected writer. 
I content myself with one example: 
“Locality is no more in the pin than 
pain is; of the former, as of the latter, 
it is true that ‘its being is to be per- 
ceived,’ and that its existence apart 
from a thinking mind is not conceiv- 
able.” Macaulay would never have 
written such a sentence. That past 
master of style knew well that the 
judicious repetition of words is as con- 
sistent with the harmony as it is neces- 
sary to the lucidity of writing. There- 
fore, one may search long through the 
Essays without finding an example of 
these unheavenly twins. Macaulay 
does, however, occasionally, though 
very rarely, make use of them as com- 
pendious equivalents not of one word, 
but of many. Here is an instance: 
“Thus doctrines favorable to public 
liberty were inculcated alike by those 
who were in power and by those who 
were in opposition. It was by means 
of these doctrines alone that the former 
could prove that they had a king de 
jure. The servile theories of the lat- 
ter did not prevent them from offering 
every molestation to one whom‘ they 
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considered as king de facto.” Here it 
will be seen that “the former” stands 
for “those who are in power,” and “the 
latter” for “those who were in opposi- 
tion.” Were the words strictly con- 
fined to such compendious uses how 
great would be the gain to readers in 
these days of nervous irritability! 

If, now, we turn to the Bible, that 
mirror of simple, robust, and perspicu- 
ous English, we shall find that the old 
translators were perfectly able to dis- 
pense with these substitutional abom- 
inations. We find the words, indeed, 
in their proper sense, as denoting tem- 
poral succession (e.g., “the former and 
the latter rain’), but not as artificial 
expedients to avoid the plain and direct 
expression of a writer’s meaning; for 
this is an affectation of comparatively 
recent date. 

How stands the case, then? These 
“horrid words” are below the dignity 
of poetry, and generally unnecessary 
for prose. But what should we say of 
him who would employ them in con- 
versation? What should we think of 
the man who would tell us at our table 
that he prefers whiskey to champagne, 
because, though the latter is more ex- 
hilarating, the former is more salubri- 
ous? Can we imagine any decent mem- 
ber of society, male or female, giving 
utterance to such a sentence as this: 
“I debated whether to take an omni- 
bus or the twopenny tube, but finally 
decided on the latter’? Could any pun- 
ishment be too excruciating for such 
criminal affectation—unless, indeed, the 
verdict were to be “not guilty on the 
ground of insanity’? There is only 
one man who would talk so, and he, 
happily, lives only in the pages of Dr. 
Conan Doyle’s imaginative fiction. But 
I have always thought that it was 
somewhat hard upon the redoubtable 
“Sherlock” to make him such a por- 
tentous prig as to deliver himself in 
this fashion to his familiar Watson: 
“It is possible that Stapleton did not 
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know of the existence of an heir in 
Canada. In any case, he would very 
soon learn it from his friend, Dr. 
Mortimer, and he was told by the latter 
all details about the arrival of Henry 
Baskerville’! But this is by no means 
the worst. Consider this situation. 
Holmes and Watson are on the moor 
at night. Suddenly, through the dark- 
ness come agonized cries, and then 
“the deep-muttered rumble, musical 
and yet menacing, rising and falling 
like the low, constant murmur of the 
sea,” which they instantly recognize 
as the distant bay of “the hound.” A 
man, in headlong flight, precipitates 
himself over a cliff. They rush to the 
prostrate form, and find, as they sup- 
pose, the dead body of their friend, Sir 
Henry Baskerville! And thus does the 
great amateur detective give vent to his 
pent-up feelings: “Uncle and nephew 
have been murdered—the one frightened 
to death by the very sight of a beast 
which he thought to be supernatural, 
the other driven to his end in his wild 
flight to escape from it. But now we 
have to prove the connection between 
the man and the beast. Save from 
what we heard, we cannot even swear 
to the existence of the latter, since Sir 
Henry has evidently died from the 
fall.” 
The Speaker. 
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That “latter,” uttered in these tragi- 
cal circumstances, tickles my fancy 
immensely. It is, indeed, immoderate- 
ly funny. But it absolutely ruins the 
situation. Thank heaven, no man alive 
would ever have so spoken, no, not 
although he had been educated at “that 
ancient seat of pedantry, where,” ac- 
cording to Mr. Cunninghame Graham, 
“they manufacture prigs as fast as 
butchers in Chicago handle hogs.”— 
Yours, ete. G. G. G. 


P.S.—Since writing the above I have 
come upon a passage which may, I 
think, be regarded as the ne plus ultra. 
In a recently published book on The 
‘Soul I read as follows: “Darwin tells 
us that the Ithomia, which is abundant 
in certain localities, and another spe- 
cies of butterfly, the Seutalis, are often 
mingled in the same flock, and the lat- 
ter, which is supposed to imitate the 
Ithomia, can scarcely be distinguished 
from the latter, ‘which it resembles in 
every shade of color,’” etc. Here the 
first “latter” stands for the Septalis, 
and the second (or latter) “latter” for 
the Ithomia, so that “the latter can 
hardly be distinguished from the lat- 
ter’! I should think not indeed!— 

G. G. &. 





NATURALIST NOTES. 


It is just one hundred and sixty-five 
years ago since the second Duke of 
Athole, a passionate lover of trees, re- 
ceived from Mr. Menzies of Culdares 
a few young trees from the Tyrol of a 
species hitherto unknown in Great 
Britain. It was deemed doubtful 
whether natives of a region so souther- 
ly as the Tyrol would endure the rigors 
of a Highland winter, so the seedlings 


were committed to the care of the gar- 
dener at Dunkeld House, who be- 
stowed them tenderly in a greenhouse. 
Moist warmth and close atmosphere 
were conditions least favorable to the 
little mountaineers; spindling sadly, 
most of them died, and the whole were 
cast out on the waste heap. Two of 
tuem retained enough vitality to re- 
vive in the clear, sharp air; they 
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struck their rootlets into the sandy 
soil; and the Duke probably had for- 
gotten all about Mr. Menzies’ gift, 
when, one April morning, his eye fell 
upon a couple of dainty saplings, 
feathered with tender green, and 
studded with crimson bosses. Such 
was the haphazard introduction of the 
larch into Great Britain. The pair of 
outcasts may still be viewed near the 
west-end of Dunkeld Cathedral, mighty 
columns clothed with deeply sculp- 
tured bark, towering to the height of 
one hundred feet, with far-spreading 
limbs casting dappled shade upon the 
greensward. 

The incident above described marked 
a notable era in British forestry. The 
Duke was so well pleased with the 
grace and vigor of the foreigners that, 
before his death in 1764, he had plant- 
ed twenty square miles of his land 
with larches. For better or for worse, 
an element had been imported into 
Highland landscape which, more than 
any other, has wrought a change upon 
the aspect of our hillsides and glens. 
There are but three coniferous trees in- 
digenous to Britain, the Scots pine, the 
yew, and the lowly juniper, all of them 
evergreen. The larch invasion cannot 
be reckoned an enrichment of the na- 
tive woodland, because, lovely as this 
tree is in spring, when it puts forth its 
exquisite foliage of malachite green, in 
winter a larch wood is cold and bare, 
and the eye draws little solace from 
the expanse of ashen yellow, which 
has been made to replace the rich vel- 
vet mantle of Scots pine, relieved by 
gleaming, ruddy boughs. 


— I did stand my watch upon the hill, 

I look’d toward Birnam, and anon, me- 
thought, 

The wood began to move. 


Birnam wood has long since been 
felled, and has either come up again 
in the form of stool-grown oaks, never 
so free as the original trees from seed, 


Naturalist Notes. 


or has been replanted with spruce and 
larch. But still there stands between 
Birnam Hotel and the river a giant 
oak, reputed to be the last survivor of 
Macbeth’s “moving grove.” It girths 
22 ft. at 4 ft. from the ground, giving 
a diameter of 7 ft. 4 in. Hard by 
stands a formidable rival to the native, 
in the shape of a huge sycamore, 
which is not a tree indigenous to Brit- 
ain. This monster has swelled to a 
girth of 24 ft. at 4 ft. from the ground; 
while, measured round the exposed 
part of the trunk at the ground level, 
it gives a dimension of upwards of 50 
ft. Birnam Hill itself is still clothed 
in part with forest, but the trees are 
nearly all exotic—larch and spruce— 
save where the birch has sprung up 
thickly in the glades rent by storms. 
This pass of Birnam, of old the main 
portal to the Highlands of Breadalbane 
and Blair Athol, is the choicest ground 
in all Scotland for the lover of trees. 
For many centuries the forest wealth 
of North Britain received ruthless, 
spendthrift handling. Generation after 
generation cut and came again for 
their hand-to-mouth wants, without a 
thought, apparently, for those who 
should come after them; until, at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, 
Scotland had assumed that dispiriting 
nakedness which was to justify Dr. 
Johnson in his gibe that, in all his 
Scottish travels he never saw but three 
trees big enough to hang a man upon. 
Dunkeld and Birnam got a good start 
in reafforestation through the rare 
prescience of the aforesaid Duke of 
Athole. Much of the ground about 
Dunkeld is so steep as to be quite in- 
accessible for ordinary planting opera- 
tions; so that one wonders how exotic 
trees like larch, spruce, and silver fir 
obtained their foothold on these cliffs 
which they do so greatly adorn. The 
tradition runs that Napier the engi- 
neer, being on a visit to the planting 
Duke, and sympathizing with his host's 
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desire to restore the woodland, caused 
tin canisters to be filled with tree seeds 
and fired out of cannon against the 
heights. The canisters bursting against 
the rocks, scattered the seeds bravely, 
so that now every ledge, every cranny 
on Craig-y-Barns and Craig Vineau, 
bears noble timber. 

One cannot realize the size of some 
of these trees until one stands beside 
and lays a hand on them. One day 
this April I stepped ashore from my 
boat in a grove of splendid Scots pines, 
to land a good salmon I had hooked. 
That operation having been happily ef- 
fected, on looking round me I was 
struck by the gigantic dimensions of 
the tree stems. On measuring the 
Scots pine nearest to me I found its 
girth to be fifteen feet at the height 
of my shoulders. Not far off was a 
Weymouth pine (Pinus strobus) with a 
girth of 13 ft. 3 in.; a Spanish chest- 


Pall Mall Gazette. 
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nut, 15 ft.; and a spruce fir, 13 ft. The 
spruce fir, by-the-by, is not usually a 
desirable addition to our woodlands, 
except on economic grounds. It is im- 
patient of sea winds, its foliage has a 
tendency to rustiness, and scragginess 
generally befalls it in middle life. But 
the spruce forest of Dunkeld is simply 
glorious; silvery columns supporting 
dense towering spires of rifle-green to 
the height of more than one hundred 
feet. Here, too, may be seen the com- 
mon silver fir, grown as it should be, 
in large companies of its own kind, 
not as we usually have it, scattered 
specimens over-topping deciduous trees 
around. Grown in masses, the silver 
fir, loftiest of all European trees, ex- 
changes shelter with its brethren. 
There is something peculiarly rich and 
solemn in the deep-tinted obelisks of 
the silver’s massive foliage. 
Herbert Mazveell. 





BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 





Ibsen, who recently passed his sev- 
enty-fifth birthday, now hardly sees 
any one. Even on his birthday the 
only person outside his own family 
who was permitted to congratulate 
him personally was Bjoernson. He can 
still move about with the aid of two 
sticks, but he never leaves the house, 
and spends the greater part of his time 
at his window, gazing into the street. 
If passers-by greet him he may or may 
not notice them. He no longer reads 
or writes: his life seems to be set upon 
the past and the window through 
which he gazes. 


The impulse to buy and own a novel 
is rare in these days of incessant peri- 
patetic libraries, but to let such a book 


as “Sarah Tuldon” go out of the house 
is like parting with a friend. An in- 
tensely realistic study of village life 
in early Victorian days, it is full of 
details which would be both sordid 
and dull, did not each contribute un- 
erringly to the portrayal and develop- 
ment of a character of absorbing hu- 
man interest. There is fun in the story, 
and satire, and pathos, and keen in- 
sight, and wholesome, kindly sym- 
pathy, and whether one turns to it as 
a picture of social conditions or takes 
it up for pure pleasure, one feels equal- 
ly well repaid. The writer, Orme Ag- 
nus, is the author of two other stories 
of the same period, “Love in Our 
Village” and “Jan Oxben.” Little, 
Brown & Co. 
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THE FRIENDS. 


Do you recall that April day we went 

From forth the little town 

Into the country breathing its content 

From wood and stream and down? 

We found that day 

Beneath the budding honeysuck:»’s 
spray 

The wren’s dom’d nest; 

We saw the rooks winging their toil- 
some way 

From forth the ruddy west; 

And spied beside the rill 

With drooping head the virgin daffodil. 

Then, much against our will, 

We turned to part. 

And now that thou art gone, and in 

my heart, 

Only the memories stay 

Of that thrice happy day, 

Yet is my soul with throbbing joy 
aglow, 

Because so well I know 

What a true friend thou art; 

And glad indeed I am it should be so. 

But yet a sickening fear 

Will frequent reappear. 

Suppose that in the future I should 
hurt 

Or Judas-like desert 

Thee who art now so dear? 

Bird, bee and passing shower 

All serve their end; 

And by some subtle power 

The smallest pod 

Does a good work for God; 

Yet what of me if I neglect my friend? 


The Saturday Review. 
F. J. Coventry Patmore. 


BALLAD OF MY LADY’S BIRTH- 
DAY. 


When lithe spring comes, and the lame 
winter goes, 

Trailing his windy brushes through the 
skies; 

When earth leans on her elbow and 
hardly knows 

The time o’ the year, being half fain 
to rise 

And half to hold the slumber in her 
eyes; 

When dreamers dream of blooms in 
glade and grove, 

When young green leaves the old 
brown leaves depose, 


I hail the light that first beheld my 
love. 


When pale with wonder peers the first 
primrose, 

When trembling violets open startled 
eyes, 

When snowdrops droop over their dy- 
ing snows, 

When north the visionary swallow 
flies, 

When all the air rustles with one sur- 
mise, 

When greening aisles babble of sum- 
mer trove, 

When down the denes the daffadilly 
blows, 

I hail the light that first beheld my 
love. 


When all is poesy and nothing prose, 

When merrily the lark the new blue 
tries; 

When all tongues loosen and the music 
grows 

Till round the thin dark boughs at last 
arise 

A mist of green, and morn be para- 
dise; 

When shadows flicker in the winds 
that rove, 

And through the trees a 
throstle throws, 

I hail the light that first beheld my 
love. 


lilt the 


Sweet, born ere April ends the winter’s 
woes, 

How may I hymn thy birthday? In 
what wise 

Thy mortal hour may I immortalize? 

Spring of all springs that time and 
wonder wove, 

Till the last April the last March o’er- 
throws 

I hail the light that first beheld my 
love, 

James Douglass. 
The Athenaeum. 


SOW FEELINGS, DEEDS COME 
UP. 


Do thou thy words, thy tones, thy 
looks control; 
Soft clay are these, yet they shall build 
thy soul. 
Frederick Langbridge. 





